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NEW  AVENUES  OF  CULTURAL  APPROACH 
BETWEEN  THE  NATIONS  OF  AMERICA 


By  Hexuy  Kittkedge  Norton* 


CERTAINLY  there  is  need  for  them.  There  can  not  he  too 
many  open  ways  for  cultural  knowledge,  understanding,  and 
appreciation  between  the  nations  of  America.  For,  despite  the  very 
creditable  work  already  being  done,  there  remains  a  haze  over  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Caribbean  which  distorts  the  view  from  either 
side. 

A  recent  journey  across  seven  of  the  republics  of  the  southern 
continent  has  brought  the  writer  into  contact  with  ignorance,  mis¬ 
understanding,  prejudice,  misinformation,  and  mendacious  propa¬ 
ganda,  all  of  which  contribute  to  the  South  American  impression 
of  the  United  States.  E(iually  disconcerting  is  it  to  find  on  returning 
to  this  country  a  similar  concatenation  of  inaccuracies  prevalent 
in  regard  to  the  republics  to  the  south.  The  general  advantage  of 
more  accurate  information  and  wider  knowledge  is  so  patent  as  to 
need  no  argument. 

The  North  American  picture  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  “Latin 
America”  is  too  well  known.  The  simple_t ruth  about  the  tenor  of 
life  in  the  southern  countries,  suggestions  as  to  the  impressiveness 
of  cities  like  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Lima,  or  Monte¬ 
video,  are  met  with  surprised  incredulity.  The  development  of  some 
of  the  nations  to  the  south,  striking  as  it  is,  has  been  too  far  outside 
the  line  of  vision  of  the  average  citizen  of  the  Lmited  States  to  have 
crossed  the  threshold  of  his  mind. 

The  traveler  from  the  United  States  is  still  more  astonished — prob¬ 
ably  because  it  is  to  him  a  newer  phenomenon — at  the  prevailing 


>  Mr.  Norton,  a  well-known  historian  and  writer  on  international  relations,  recently  complete<l  a  tour 
of  seven  South  .\meriean  countries  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  The  ideas  and  suggestions  which  he  here  expresses  are  the  fruit  of  i)ersonal  observations  made 
on  that  journey. — Editor. 
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conceptions  of  the  United  States  among  the  peoples  of  the  other 
American  Republics.  We  are  all  too  likely  to  be  regarded  as  boorish, 
aggressive,  money-mad  imperialists,  without  a  suggestion  of  culture. 
We  have  by  some  strange  dispensation  of  Providence  captured  the 
secret  of  material  power  and  are  forever  scheming  to  reduce  the 
lands  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  which  lie  outside  our  present  bor¬ 
ders  to  the  status  of  colonies  and  their  people  to  serfdom. 

It  is  on  the  cultural  side  that  there  is  the  greatest  confusion.  Dis¬ 
cussion  of  our  political  policies  with  an  informed  and  dispassionate 
citizen  of  one  of  the  southern  republics  discloses  no  particular  antip¬ 
athy  to  the  fundamentals  of  our  policy  toward  them.  He  may  have 
reservations  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  he  may  condemn  intervention; 
but  he  finds  both  understandable  in  terms  of  national  evolution,  such 
as  has  found  even  more  violent  expression  among  these  republics 
themselves.  The  development  of  trade  between  North  and  South 
speaks  for  itself.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  financial  relations  may 
be  satisfactorily  worked  out. 

None  of  these  matters  would  be  a  cause  for  concern  to  our  southern 
neighbor  if  he  could  be  sure  of  the  philosophy  back  of  them.  Our 
political,  tnilitary,  economic,  and  financial  power  are  threats  to  his 
liberty,  his  culture,  and  all  he  holds  dear,  if  they  are  to  become  the 
instruments  of  an  unmitigatedly  materialistic  and  acquisitive  people. 
If  they  are  under  the  control  of  a  people  whose  material  success  is 
tempered  with  idealism,  with  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  with  a  desire 
to  be  of  some  service  to  mankind,  then  our  southern  neighbor  has 
nothing  to  fear. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  general  run  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  quite  human.  They  are  materialistic;  they  are  acquisitive. 
These  qualities  are  frequently  reflected  in  the  attitude  or  actions  of 
the  Washington  Government. 

It  also  happens  that  the  general  run  of  the  citizens  of  the  republics 
to  the  south  of  us  are  quite  human.  They,  too,  are  prone  to  devote 
their  enei^ies  to  the  acquisition  of  material  things.  Such  cities  as 
have  already  been  mentioned  are  not  built  of  dreams  and  music. 
Although  the  level  of  satisfaction  of  material  wants  is  not  as  high  as 
it  is  in  the  United  States,  that  is  readily  explicable  by  the  lack  of 
economic  maturity.  The  southern  republics  are  all  of  them  at  least 
half  a  century  younger  than  the  United  States  and  their  development 
has  not  proceeded  as  far.  But  there  is  little  evidence  outside  of  the 
native  Indian  villages  that  the  desire  for  material  acquisition  is  any 
less  insistent  in  southern  latitudes  than  in  northern. 

But  the  citizen  of  the  southlands  knows  that  his  acquisitive  ma¬ 
terialism  is  tempered  by  a  love  of  beauty.  His  admiration  of  art, 
his  rhythmic  response  to  poetry,  his  craving  for  music,  are  to  him 
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such  ininiediate  and  ])resent  parts  of  his  l)einf;  that  he  can  not  think 
of  himself  as  heinp;  at  all  interested  in  material  things. 

It  is  very  easy  for  him  to  conclude  that  his  own  existence  is  a 
spiritual  and  idealistic  thin"  compared  to  the  mechanistic  materialism 
of  his  northern  neijrhbor.  But  it  hajjpens  that  the  northern  neighbor 
also  has  a  cultural  side.  In  the  mass,  social  service  is  emphasized  more 
than  are  poetry  or  art  or  music.  But  even  in  these  spheres,  the 
national  contribution  to  the  cultural  capital  of  civilization  is  consider- 


Courtesy  of  Laurence  V'ail  Coleman 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO.  BRAZIL 

able.  And  the  national  facilities  for  the  appreciation  of  this  artistic 
heritage  are  probably  unsurpassed  elsewhere. 

I  refer  to  the  plenitude  of  public  libraries,  art  museums,  symphony 
orchestras,  and  other  means  of  disseminating  the  opportunity  for 
artistic  enjoyment.  Even  in  the  exotic  realm  of  opera,  we  are  hardly 
behind  other  countries.  Add  to  these  items  the  untold  endowment 
of  univei’sities,  colleges,  academies,  foundations,  hospitals,  clinics, 
free  dispensaries,  sanitariums,  children’s  camps,  and  all  the  para¬ 
phernalia  devoted  to  making  each  generation  healthier,  wealthier, 
and  wiser  than  the  last,  the  sum  total  of  American  effort  in  social 
service,  and  we  have  a  civilization  which,  however  it  may  differ  from 
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Others,  can  not  he  classed  as  wholly  materialistic,  nor  wholly  lacking 
in  culture. 

Yet,  by  the  cuiious  coincidence  of  several  factors,  this  side  of  the 
life  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been  as  effectivelj'  concealed 
from  our  neighbors  to  the  south  as  has  the  richness  of  their  cultural 
life  been  concealed  from  us. 

Fii-st,  the  upper  classes  in  the  southern  republics  became  conscious 
as  their  riches  grew  of  a  desire  to  return  to  the  homeland — to  Europe — 
a  phenomenon  which  has  been  e.xactly  paralleled  in  this  country. 
Whether  in  Madrid  or  Lisbon  or  Paris,  they  were  likely  to  find 
interest  conspiring  with  ignorance  to  belittle  the  accomplishments  of 
the  United  States.  Europe  remained  for  the  Americans  of  the  South 
the  repository'  of  the  world’s  culture  and  they  looked  upon  them¬ 
selves  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  heirs  of  Europe. 

Second,  our  political  aims,  being  bom  like  the  rest  of  the  world’s 
of  our  own  interest,  seemed  to  them  disregardful  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  less  powerful  peoples.  A  fear  spread  among  them  that 
we  might  e.xtend  our  supervision  of  Caribbean  affairs  farther  to  the 
south.  They  missed  completely  the  distinction  between  the  super¬ 
vision  which  the  United  States  has  undertaken  in  certain  Caribbean 
countries  and  our  quite  different  relations  with  the  southern  continent. 

Third,  in  our  most  intimate  contacts  we  came  to  them  as  traders. 
After  the  manner  of  traders,  even  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
we  wanted  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  We  were  frankly  and  eagerly 
after  money.  And  in  the  early  days  we  were  not  always  too  scru¬ 
pulous  as  to  how  we  got  it. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  how  the  citizen  of  a  southern  republic 
received  an  unfavorable  impression  of  the  Americans  of  the  North 
and  of  their  civilization.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  he  came  to  look  upon 
us  as  dollar  chasers  without  a  shadow  of  interest  in  the  things  which 
to  him  meant  culture. 

This  early  impression  it  has  been  to  the  interest  of  certain  factions 
in  his  own  country  to  keep  alive.  Even  more  it  has  been  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  advantage  of  European  competitors  for  South  American  trade 
not  only  to  keep  alive  all  of  the  original  antipathies  but  to  add  to 
and  intensify  them  to  our  undoing. 

All  such  considerations  enter  into  the  problem  of  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  Americas.  The  international  fogginess 
produced  by  these  things  must  be  blown  away  in  order  that  North 
and  South  may  see  each  other  as  they  are,  the  good  along  with  the 
bad.  Neither  is  perfect,  but  imperfections  themselves  create  sym¬ 
pathy  where  they  are  but  the  background  for  tangible  virtues. 

The  culmination  of  the  postwar  decade  in  the  universal  economic 
depression  has  paved  the  way  for  a  new  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  America  in  a  significant  manner.  In  the  North  the  younger 
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generation  are  questioning  the  validity  of  the  dogma  of  isolation  as 
the  sole  salvation  for  the  United  States.  They  are  growing  into  a 
realization  that  their  countiy  has  reached  a  stage  in  its  development 
where  it  can  not  keep  up  the  old  rate  of  progress  alone.  Its  present 
and  its  future  are  bound  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  that 
world  the  America  to  the  South  looms  large. 

In  the  South,  too,  youth  is  skeptical  of  the  convictions  of  past 
generations.  It  openly  questions  whether  the  Europe  that  centers 
in  Paris  and  Madrid  is  the  sole  repository  of  the  world’s  culture.  It 
queries  whether  new  times  do  not  demand  new  beliefs.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  rising  generation,  still  clinging  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  past,  attack  the  United  States  with  renewed  vigor  and  also,  reach- 
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ing  out  to  a  visionary  future,  embrace  the  doctrines  and  the  practices 
of  Soviet  Russia.  A  steadier  majority  questions  both  the  old  condem¬ 
nation  and  the  new  damnation  of  North  American  culture.  They 
prefer  to  examine  and  analyze  what  has  been  done  and  what  is 
being  done  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Soviet  Russia  before 
rushing  to  extremes  in  premature  decision. 

Naturally  this  produces  confusion.  Periods  of  transition  are 
always  confusing.  But  out  of  the  interplay  of  skepticism  and  preju¬ 
dice,  of  prophecy  and  dogma,  of  ideas  and  beliefs,  there  will  emerge  a 
new  understanding  and  a  new  appreciation  between  the  peoples  of 
the  North  and  South  of  the  American'^world.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
all  of  them  that  this  new  relationship  should  be  on  a  higher  plane  than 
the  old. 
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When  we  come  down  to  the  (luestion  of  method,  we  come  to  grips 
with  a  serious  problem.  Tlie  accumulation  of  national  delusions  is 
so  vast  and  the  means  of  attacking  it  so  meager  that  the  task  seems 
impossible.  In  the  record  of  what  has  been  done  we  lind  both  cheer 
and  discouragement.  So  much  good  has  been  accomplished.  So 
much  more  remains  to  he  done. 

Perhaps  an  incident  or  two  will  help  to  point  the  way. 

It  was  in  the  librarj'  of  one  of  the  demigods  of  the  Latin  American 
literary  world.  The  “master”  had  never  been  to  the  United  States, 
but  with  unbounded  magniloquence  he  was  expatiating  upon  our 
shortcomings.  I  listened  in  silence,  intent  upon  analyzing  the  motives 
back  of  a  diatribe  of  this  sort.  Not  so  a  young  fellow  countryman 
of  the  orator.  He  had  spent  the  better  part  of  a  year  traveling  in  the 
Ignited  States  and  he  could  not  let  pass  in  silence  strictures  he  knew 
were  wholly  without  warrant.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  quietly  and 
respectfully,  hut  with  the  most  earnest  conviction,  explained  to  his 
elder  that  the  latter’s  conclusions  were  rooted  in  error  and  urged  him 
to  a  greater  knowledge  before  he  indulged  in  further  unfavorable 
verdicts.  The  younger  man,  armed  with  first-hand  knowledge,  had 
all  the  best  of  the  argument. 

Another  day,  another  country*.  One  of  the  most  devoted  physi¬ 
cians  1  have  ever  met  was  pleading  in  tones  of  agony  for  help  in 
bringing  home  to  his  people  what  could  be  done  in  infant  and  child 
welfare  work.  “I  have  told  them  of  what  you  do  in  the  United 
States — I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes — but  they  will  not  believe 
me;  they  don’t  want  to  believe  me.  And  they  must;  they  must  see 
that  these  lives  can  be  saved,  made  happier.  They  must  see  it.  If 
we  only  had  a  place  here  where  I  could  take  them  and  show  them  the 
charts  and  diagrams  you  use  to  make  things  clear  to  people  in  your 
exhibits  in  the  United  States.  If  I  only  had  that,  I  could  make  them 
see  it.” 

One  thing  was  invariable  in  all  countries  which  I  visited  in  South 
.Vmerica.  The  man  or  woman  who  had  lived  in  the  United  States 
for  a  time  is  always  a  staunch  friend  of  the  country.  Almost  without 
e.xception  such  persons  are  better  expositors  of  the  good  qualities  of 
our  North  American  life  than  any  of  our  own  citizens  could  be.  The 
most  frequent  request  from  these  foci  of  better  understanding  was 
assistance  in  showing  to  their  fellow  countrymen  the  side  of  American 
life  which  is  not  exported  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  suggestion  that  this  need  be  met  by  the  establishment  in  one 
or  more  of  the  South  American  capitals  of  a  Casa  NorteamericanU' 
is  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  would  be  in  a  sense  the  embassy  of 
the  cultural  side  of  our  life,  as  the  local  American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  is  the  embassy  of  the  commercial  side,  and  the  embassy  itself 
the  representative  of  the  political  side.  It  would  not  only  be  the 
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center  of  the  cultural  activities  of  our  citizens  in  the  region,  but 
would  serve  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  countiy  in  which  it  might 
be  located  on  a  more  appealing  side  of  our  civilization. 

Here  in  surroundings  which  might  suggest  the  atmosphere  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  Casa  Italiana,  the  Casa  de  Espana,  the 
liaison  Frangaise  and  the  Deutsches  Ilaus  in  New  York  suggest 
their  home  atmospheres,  would  be  found  exhibits  of  paintings,  of 
etchings,  of  architectural  designs,  of  books  and  bindings,  and  of 
applied  arts.  Here  too  would  be  found  all  of  the  available  statistical 
data  on  various  social  services,  their  aims,  their  methods,  and  their 
results.  Here  would  be  an  exposition  of  American  life  so  presented 
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and  kept  up  to  date  as  to  attract  the  interest  of  an  increasing  number 
of  the  people  of  the  neighboring  country.  The  influence  of  such  an 
institution  would  be  immeasurable. 

An  accompanying  suggestion  is  that  lecturers  or  e.xchange  profes¬ 
sors  be  sent  to  the  various  southern  countries  to  discourse  upon  the 
more  attractive  aspects  of  the  North  American  character.  But  a 
rather  careful  inquiry  into  the  results  of  e.xchange  professorships  and 
traveling  lectureships  leaves  an  unfavorable  impression. 

I  found  no  enthusiasm  anywhere  for  the  exchange  professor  idea. 
The  South  Americans  look  upon  those  who  visit  them  in  such  a 
capacity  as  propagandists  and  discount  them  accordingly,  while  our 
own  e.xiled  fellow  citizens  squirm  uneasily  at  their  efforts  to  cater  to 
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local  prejudices  and  breathe  more  freely  after  they  depart.  The 
marks  of  their  ])assin<;  disa])i)ear  with  amazing  facility. 

One  diinculty  is  that  of  laiifruajre.  With  all  of  our  inerease  in  the 
numher  of  Spanish  courses,  there  are  few  indeed  among:  our  men  who 
have  anything:  to  say  who  can  say  it  in  Sjianish.  The  Spanish  in 
our  schools  is  larg:ely  of  the  Castilian  variety,  which  differs  widely 
from  the  various  idioms  of  Central  and  South  Ameriea,  just  as  the 
Eng:lish  spoken  in  Eng:land  differs  from  that  used  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  taufrht  for  the  most  part  hy  Americans  of  heterog:eneous  descent 
who  have  made  it  their  “subject”  for  teaching:  purposes.  The  result 
has  about  the  same  effect  u])on  our  southern  neifjhhors  as  the  Eng:lish 
taug:ht  hy  Japanese  to  the  honorable  Japanese  schoolboys  has 
upon  us. 

Castilian  Spanish  properly  spoken  is  understandable,  notwithstand¬ 
ing:  its  pronunciation,  in  all  Spanish  American  countries.  The 
dictionaries  of  what  was  until  recently  the  Spanish  “Royal”  Academy 
are  their  hig:hest  etymolog:ical  authorities,  except  perhaps  the  erudite 
work  of  the  Colombian  Kufino  J.  Cuervo,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been 
published  and  circulated.  But  each  country  has  an  idiom  of  its  own, 
as  the  vocabulary  of  Eng:land  is  not  that  of  the  United  States  or  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  the  living:  speech  of  Arg:entina,  Chile,  Colombia  and  Peru  is 
far  more  important  than  that  of  Spain  for  the  future  of  this  country. 

The  need  of  leaniing:  the  South  American  variations  of  Spanish 
and  of  having:  centers  of  accurate  knowledg:e  of  the  other  American 
reimhlics  in  this  countrA’  sug:g:ests  the  widening:  of  an  existing:  avenue 
of  approach  between  them  and  ourselves.  A  Cana  Norteameri- 
cana,  a  museum  of  American  contemporaries,  an  e.xchange  pro¬ 
fessor,  a  traveling  lecturer,  is  at  best  hut  a  substitute  for  actually 
bringing  people  from  the  southlands  to  this  country'.  Foundations 
like  the  Guggenheim  and  the  Institute  of  International  Education 
are  doing  excellent  work  along  this  verx'  line.  Their  success  has  been 
so  marked  as  to  warrant  the  possibility  of  extending  such  activities 
to  the  advantage  of  both  the  southern  countries  and  ourselves. 

Suppose  that  the  next  time  any  one  of  a  dozen  of  our  more  impor¬ 
tant  educational  institutions  is  seeking  a  professor  of  Spanish,  it 
should  invite  a  man  from  one  of  the  South  American  countries  to  fill 
the  chair  for,  say,  three  years.  He  should  he  a  man  of  35  to  45  years 
of  age  and  should  have  demonstrated  his  ability  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  speak  with  some  authority  in  regard  to  South  American 
affairs.  He  should  speak  sufficient  English  to  be  able  to  lecture 
understandably  before  an  audience  here.  It  is  of  course  much  easier 
to  find  a  South  American  who  speaks  acceptable  English  than  it  is  a 
North  American  who  speaks  acceptable  Spanish. 

The  chosen  candidate  would  move  with  his  family  into  the  given 
univei-sity  community.  He  is  not  a  guest,  not  a  visitor,  not  an  emis- 


At  the  end  of  three  years  he  would  return  to  his  own  eountr\’,  his 
place  in  the  American  university  to  he  taken  hy  one  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  selected  because  of  the  same  (jualifications,  this  process 
to  he  repeated  as  loiifr  as  it  proved  satisfactory. 

Meantime,  other  universities  might  do  the  same  thing  with  men 
from  other  countries  until  perhaps  si.x  or  eight  of  the  southern  republics 
were  rejrresented. 

The  apparent  advantages  of  this  plan  are  several: 

It  would  mean  that  in  time  each  of  the  important  South  American 
countries  would  have  in  one  of  our  universities  a  center  of  authorita¬ 
tive  information  and  dissemination  of  its  aims  and  points  of  view. 
Its  representative  would  not  become  denationalized  by  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States.  Every  three  years  should  see  a  new 


sarv',  not  a  propagandist — he  is  a  member  of  the  community,  work¬ 
ing  and  playing  with  the  other  members.  His  salary  would  he  the 
same  as  that  of  other  professors  in  the  particular  university. 

Suppose  he  were  to  give  four  courses  each  term.  Three  of  these 
might  he  to  advanced  Spanish  classes  in  which  he  woidd  discuss  in 
the  idiom  of  his  particidar  countrv*,  the  history,  the  politics,  the 
economics,  the  culture,  the  art,  the  literature  of  his  own  and  the 
neighboring  countries,  their  relations  with  each  other,  with  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  His  remaining  course 
might  cover  the  same  material  in  English  for  such  students  as  were 
not  versed  in  Spanish  and  would  naturally  he  supplemented  hy 
lectures  open  to  the  public. 
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face,  a  new  presentation,  and  a  new  emphasis  within  the  framework 
of  a  permanent  arrangement. 

It  would  mean  that  the  students  of  the  Sj)anish  language  in  the 
United  States  woidd  he  learning  and  using  the  Imng  tongues  of 
South  America  as  spoken  by  South  Americans  instead  of  struggling, 
as  in  many  instances,  with  secondhand  Castilian. 

As  regards  both  the  material  and  the  vehicle,  then,  this  plan  offers 
the  possibility  of  improvement  over  present  methods,  and  a  closer 
ajiproach  to  the  South  American  countries  through  our  universities. 

Then  every  three  years  a  South  American  who  has  lived  in  the 
Ihiited  States  under  normal  conditions  goes  back  to  his  own  country 
with  a  new  and  deeper  understanding  of  our  national  aims  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  He  goes  back  to  his  university,  where  he  meets  daily,  among 
the  students,  rabid  critics  and  eager  inquirers  regarding  the  United 
States.  He  does  not  offer  to  lecture  them  into  understanding,  but 
by  virtue  of  his  personal  knowledge  and  sincere  assurance,  he  shoidd 
do  much  to  correct  the  misunderstanding  and  traditional  misinter¬ 
pretation  which  are  current. 

Every  three  years  another  man  is  added  to  the  number  of  those  so 
equipped  until  in  time  the  faculty  and  student  body  alike  should 
become  infused  with  a  spirit  of  fair  inquiry  at  least.  This  with  suffi¬ 
cient  material  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment  is  all  the  United  States 
needs  to  rest  its  case  with  assurance  upon  the  judgment  of  its  Latin 
American  peers. 

At  both  ends,  then,  we  should  have  sources  of  accurate  information 
and  the  means  of  sympathetic  interpretation  and  appreciation. 
University  life  both  North  and  South  would  be  enriched  and  the 
lines  of  understanding  between  the  countries  drawn  closer. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  apply  to  all  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries  but,  for  two  reasons,  Brazil  is  a  special  case.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  very  little  prejudiced  criticism  of  the  United  States  in 
Brazil.  In  the  second  place,  the  Portuguese  language  is  not  likely  to 
be  in  such  demand  in  our  universities  as  Spanish.  In  addition,  there 
happens  to  be  at  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington  a  numerous 
and  valuable  library  of  books  in  Portuguese  donated  by  Dr.  and 
Madame  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima,  Brazilians  who  devoted  years  to  its 
accumulation.  Madame  de  Oliveira  Lima  now  serves  as  its  able 
curator. 

With  Brazil,  however,  there  is  another  possible  avenue  of  approach. 
Most  of  the  educated  Brazilians  speak  English — all  of  them  speak 
French.  A  suggestion  which  seems  to  be  most  worthy  of  consideration 
is  that  we  send  to  Brazil — not  lecturers,  for  here  as  elsewhere  there 
appears  to  be  little  faith  in  the  public  lecture — but  experts  on  some 
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phase  of  scientific  or  cultural  activity  in  which  the  United  States  has 
achieved  some  dejjree  of  leadership.  Our  summer  vacation  season 
is  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  year  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  two 
months  there  should  offer  much  to  attract  university  professors. 
The  first  month  might  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  local  aspects  of 
the  visitor’s  specialty  and  the  second  to  a  seminar  with  10  or  a  dozen 
Brazilians  well  qualified  to  study  with  him. 

Both  of  these  suggestions  are  predicated  upon  the  one  factor  which 
has  produced  the  most  commendable  results  in  our  intercourse  with 
our  southern  neighbors — the  intimacy  of  real  acquaintance.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  them  except  the  extension  to  hitherto  more  or  less 
une.xplored  fields.  They  are  hut  additional  efforts  to  find  the  way 
through  the  fog  of  misunderstanding  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon 
every  person — be  he  from  the  South  or  the  North — who  is  at  all 
concerned  with  the  relations  between  the  American  nations.  Should 
these  methods  fail,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  about  casting  them 
aside  and  trying  yet  others.  For  the  road  of  Pan  American  under¬ 
standing  must  ultimately  he  cleared  of  all  obstructions. 


MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY 

A  section  of  the  city  where  the^Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States  will  convene  in  Decemiier,  iy32. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE 

SEVENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  AMERICAN  STATES 


The  program  of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States  (Seventh  Pan  American  Conference),  which  will  meet  at 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  December  next,  was  approved  by  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  at  its  session  of  January 
6,  1932.  Work  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  program 
was  initiated  more  than  a  year  ago  when  the  Committ.ee  on  Program 
was  appointed,  composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board, 
the  Ambassadors  of  Cuba,  Peru,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Mexico, 
and  the  Ministers  of  Uruguay,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Colombia. 
At  the  same  time  a  subcommittee  on  program  was  designated,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Minister  of  Uruguay  as  chainnan,  and  the  Ambassadors 
of  Cuba  and  Me.xico  and  the  Ministers  of  Guatemala  and  Colombia. 

In  June,  1931,  the  subcommittee  formulated  and  submitted  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Program,  which  in  turn  presented  it  to  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board,  a  list  of  suggestions  as  a  basis  of  selection  for  topics  of  the 
program.  This  list  was  transmitted  to  the  governments  members  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  with  the  request  that  observations  and 
comments  thereon  be  forw'arded  to  the  Pan  American  Union  before 
October,  1931.  On  the  basis  of  the  replies  received  the  subcommittee 
on  program  formulated  draft  agenda,  presented  to  the  Governing 
Board  at  the  meeting  held  on  December  2,  1931.  At  that  time  the 
session  of  January  6  was  fixed  for  final  approval  and  at  this  latter 
meeting  the  program  was  adopted  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
the  governments  members  of  the  Pan  American  Union  may  subse¬ 
quently  agree  upon. 

The  text  of  the  program  is  as  follows: 

JURIDICAL  QUESTIONS 

International  law. 

1.  Inter- American  copyright  protection,  and  the  possibility  of  reconciling  the 
Habana  and  Rome  conventions. 

2.  Nationality. 

3.  Territorial  sea. 

4.  International  responsibility  of  States,  with  special  reference  to  the  denial  of 
justice. 

5.  The  rights  and  duties  of  States. 

6.  Treaties  and  their  interpretation. 
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7.  Consideration  of  llio  report  of  the  Committee  on  Piiidic  International  Law 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  general  prineiples  wiiieh  may  faeilitate  regional  agree¬ 
ments  ix>tween  adjaeent  States  on  the  industrial  and  agrieultural  use  of  the  waters 
of  international  rivers. 

8.  Extradition. 

9.  Definition,  duration,  and  reeiproeity  of  ]>ulitieal  asylum. 

Uniform  legislation. 

10.  Consideration  of  draft  conventions  on  uniform  legislation  relative  to: 

(a)  Bills  of  exchange,  checks,  and  other  commercial  papt'r. 

(b)  Rills  of  lading. 

(r)  Insurance. 

(d)  Simplification  and  standardization  of  the  recpiiremeiits  for  jmwers 
of  attorney. 

(c)  Juridical  personality  of  foreign  comi)anies. 

(/)  The  lo.sses  caused  by  theft  and  ])ilferage  of  cargo  in  maritime  com¬ 
merce. 

(g)  Any  other  draft  conventions  on  uniform  legislation  relative  to  com¬ 
mercial  and  maritime  law  that  may  Ije  formulated  by  tlie  Per¬ 
manent  Committee  on  Comparative  D'gislation  and  Uniformity 
of  Legislation  established  at  llabana  by  virtue  of  the  resolution  of 
February  18,  1928,  of  the  Sixth  Conference. 

Political  and  civil  rights  of  tromcn. 

11.  Consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Inter-.\merican  Commission  of  Women 
on  the  political  and  civil  equality  of  women. 

ECO.VOMIC  PKOBLEMS 

12.  Consideration  of  the  draft  convention  on  customs  procedure  and  port 
formalities  formulated  by  the  Pan  .\merican  Commission  on  Customs  Procedure 
and  Port  Formalities  which  met  at  Washington  from  November  18  to  26,  1929. 

13.  The  inter-.\merican  protection  of  i)atents  of  invention. 

14.  Consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Conference  relative  to: 

(a)  Currency  stabilization  and  the  possibility  of  adopting  a  uniform 

monetary  system. 

(b)  Promotion  of  tourist  travel. 

(c)  Commercial  arbitration. 

15.  Standardization  of  commodity  clas.sifications  in  tariff  and  commodity 
nomenclature  for  statistical  purposes. 

16.  Consideration  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Inter- .American  Conference  on 
.\griculture. 

17.  Consideration  of  the  establishment  of  an  inter-.\merican  economic  and 
financial  organization  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union. 

TRANSPORTATION 

18.  Inter- .American  fluvial  navigation:  Reports  of  the  Governments  on  tech¬ 
nical  studies  relative  to  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  the  elimination  of  obstacles 
to  navigation,  and  the  possibility  of  connecting  or  lajttering  the  connections  which 
exist  Ijetween  them. 

19.  Report  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Railway  Committee. 

20.  Study  of  the  regulations  and  of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Convention  on 
Commercial  .\v’iation  signed  at  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  .American 
States. 
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INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

21.  American  bililiography : 

(а)  Exchange  of  information. 

(б)  Encouraging  national  and  continental  bibliographic  effort. 

22.  Consideration  of  the  results  of  the  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and  Edu¬ 
cators,  which  met  at  Habana  in  February,  1930. 

23.  International  cooperation  to  make  effective  respect  for  and  conservation 
of  the  national  domain  over  historical  monuments  and  archaeological  remains. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 

24.  Consideration  of  the  establishment  of  an  Inter-American  Bureau  of  Labor. 

25.  Improvement  of  the  condition  of  living  of  workmen: 

(a)  Promotion  of  safety  in  industry. 

(b)  Improved  housing  conditions. 

26.  Social  insurance:  Unemployment  and  practical  forms  of  unemployment 
insurance. 

27.  Results  of  national  and  international  conferences  on  child  welfare,  with  a 
view  to  broadening  the  work  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  at  Montevideo. 

28.  Uniformity  of  demographic  statistics. 

29.  Application  to  foodstuffs  and  pharmaceutical  products  exported  to  other 
.American  countries,  of  the  same  sanitary,  pure  food  and  drug  regulations  which 
are  in  effect  in  the  country  of  production  on  all  those  commodities  consumed 
therein. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  WORK  OF  PAN  AMERICAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

30.  Consideration  of  reports  submitted  by  the  delegations  on  the  action  taken 
by  the  States  on  the  conventions  and  resolutions  adopted  at  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  with  special  reference  to  the  Sixth  Conference. 

31.  Consideration  of  a  plan  to  secure  the  prompt  ratification  of  treaties  and 
conventions  and  the  early  application  of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conferences  of  American  States. 

32.  Results,  not  specifically  included  in  other  sections  of  this  program,  of  special 
conferences  held  in  the  interval  between  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  International 
Conferences  of  American  States  and  of  the  permanent  institutions  established 
by  the  international  conferences. 

33.  Consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Public  Inter¬ 
national  Law  and  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Private  International  Law, 
established  respectively  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo  by  virtue  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  on 
February  18,  1928. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES  OF  AMERICAN  STATES 

34.  Consideration  of  the  extraordinary  convocation  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States. 

35.  Particip.ition  in  the  Pan  American  conferences,  and  the  adhesion  of  non¬ 
signatory  States  to  the  conventions  signed  at  such  conferences. 

36.  Future  International  Conferences  of  American  States. 


THEGUATEMALA-HONDURAS  BOUNDARY 
ARBITRATION 


Ox  Docoinhor  15,  1931,  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  tlje  Pan 
American  Union  was  the  scene  of  still  another  significant  act  in 
international  relations.  This  was  the  organization  of  the  Arbitral 
Tribunal  created  by  the  treaty  signed  in  Washington  July  16,  1930, 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Governments  of  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  boundar\'  dispute 
between  those  Republics. 

This  tribunal  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  as  president,  and  Dr.  Luis  Castro 
Urena  and  Dr.  Emilio  Bello  Codesido,  distinguished  jurists  and 
statesmen  of  Costa  Rica  and  Chile,  respectively,  as  arbitrators. 

The  impressive  inauguration  of  the  tribunal,  which  signalizes  the 
beginning  of  the  definite  settlement  of  this  long-standing  controversy, 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  corps  in 
Washington  and  of  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  three  arbitratoi’s  were  seated  on  a  dais  in  the  front  of  the  hall. 
The  origin  and  organization  of  the  tribunal  were  first  explained  by  its 
president.  The  secretary  read  the  aforementioned  treaty  and  the 
additional  convention  signed  at  the  same  place  and  time,  which 
stipulates  in  detail  how  the  boundary  decided  upon  is  to  be  delimited. 
Ratifications  of  both  treaty  and  convention  were  e.xchanged  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  October  15,  1931. 

The  nations  parties  to  the  boundary  controversy  are  represented  by 
two  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  which  created  the  tribunal:  Dr.  Carlos 
Salazar,  a  distinguished  Guatemalan  lawyer,  and  Dr.  Mariano 
V^squez,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Honduran  bar.  Each  of  them 
has  served  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  his  respective  country, 
and  has  held  other  important  administrative  and  judicial  offices. 

They  are  assisted  by  a  competent  corps  of  officials  from  their  own 
countries  and  by  American  legal  advisors,  as  follows:  For  Guatemala, 
Mr.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos,  Dr.  Manuel  Eche- 
verrfa  Vidaurre,  associate  counsel,  and  Senor  Lisandro  Sandoval, 
associate  engineer;  for  Honduras,  Dr.  Augusto  C.  Coello,  Dr.  Au¬ 
gustine  P.  Barranco,  associate  counsel,  and  Senores  Medardo  Zufiiga 
and  Felix  Canales  Salazar,  associate  engineers.  Judge  Frederick  C. 
Fisher  is  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  tribunal,  Senor  Guillermo 
Gonzalez,  assistant  to  Dr.  Castro  Urena,  and  Senor  Carlos  Lee, 
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assistant  to  Dr.  Bello  Codesido.  Dr.  Alfonso  Carrillo  is  acting  as 
secretary  to  the  (luatemalan  commission,  and  Senores  Arturo  Marti¬ 
nez  Galindo,  Miguel  Paz  Paredes,  Hernan  Coello  Ramos,  and  Mariano 
Vasquez,  jr.,  constitute  the  secretariat  of  the  Honduran  commission. 

In  the  midst  of  a  profound  silence  the  secretary  administered  the 
customary  oath  of  duty  to  the  members  of  the  tribunal.  The  presi¬ 
dent  then  announced  that  the  tribunal  would  take  jurisdiction  over 
the  previous  question,  formulated  in  Article  I  of  the  treaty,  as  to 
whether  the  tribunal  would  function  as  the  International  Central 
American  Tribunal  created  by  the  convention  of  February  7,  1923, 
to  decide  the  boundary  question,  as  Guatemala  contended,  or  in  the 
character  of  a  special  boundary  tribunal,  as  Honduras  desired. 

At  a  meeting  held  December  17,  the  tribunal  received  from 
counsel  for  both  parties  their  respective  briefs  on  the  preliminary 
question,  and  with  similar  ceremony  to  that  of  the  first  day,  the  tri¬ 
bunal  met  on  JanuarA*  8  to  make  public  its  decision.  To  the  question 
in  the  treaty  of  July  16,  1930,  “Is  the  International  Central  American 
Tribunal  created  by  the  convention  of  February  7,  1923,  competent 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  boundary  question  pending  between 
Guatemala  and  Honduras?”  the  tribunal  replied  unanimously  in  the 
negative,  saying: 

If  the  six'cial  tribunal,  established  by  the  treaty  of  July  16,  1930,  should 
undertake  to  act  as  the  International  Central  American  Tribunal,  it  would  l)e 
possible  for  either  party,  dissatisfied  by  its  award,  to  insist  that  the  award  was 
null  and  void  liecause  the  special  tribunal  had  not  lieen  “organized  in  strict 
accordance”  with  the  convention  of  February  7,  1923.  Instead  of  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  present  dispute,  there  would  thus  be  another  dispute  based  upon 
the  express  words  of  that  convention. 

Therefore,  upon  due  consideration,  acting  as  the  special  tribunal  established 
by  the  treaty  of  July  16,  1930,  we  answer  the  preliminary  question  submitted  by 
that  treaty  in  the  negative.  This  siiecial  tribunal,  not  Ijeing  constituted  strictly, 
as  it  is  not,  according  to  the  convention  of  February  7,  1923,  has  not  the  comiie- 
tence,  as  the  International  Central  American  Tribunal  established  by  that  con¬ 
vention,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  boundary  question  Ixitween  Guatemala  and 
Honduras;  but  it  has,  and  assumes,  complete  jurisdiction  to  take  cognizance  of 
and  decide  that  controversy  as  S|X!cial  Boundary  Tribunal  as  provided  by  the 
treaty  of  July  16,  1930. 

In  view  of  the  decision  handed  down,  the  Special  Boundary  Tribunal 
has  assumed  full  jurisdiction  to  take  cognizance  of  and  decide  the 
controversy,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
mentioned.  Within  30  days  after  the  announcement  of  the  decision, 
the  agents  of  Guatemala  and  Honduras  must  present  their  cases, 
proofs,  and  documents  of  any  nature  which  they  deem  expedient  for 
establishing  their  points  of  view  and  claims  as  to  boundaries.  The 
parties  then  have  60  days  in  which  to  submit  to  the  tribunal  their 
respective  replies,  and  15  days  more  to  challenge  the  proofs  accom- 
panWng  these  replies.  The  tribunal  will  then  proceed  to  pronounce 
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its  award,  which  must  he  executed  within  the  time  prescribed  in  the 
additional  convention  to  the  treaty  of  July  Hi,  1930. 

The  career  of  CJiief  Justice  Hufihes  and  his  qualifications  for  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  trihunal  are  well  known  to  all  his  fellow  citizens  in  the 
United  States.  As  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  he  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Nine-Power  Disarmament  Conference  in  1921  and  the 
Conference  on  Ontral  American  Affairs  in  1923,  both  held  in  Wash- 
injjton.  Later  he  headed  his  countrj’’s  delegation  to  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  C’onference  of  American  States.  Moreover,  as  chairman  of 
the  (loverninj;  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  State,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Union. 
His  other  contributions  to  the  promotion  of  Pan  American  friendship 
are  many  and  important. 

Dr.  Luis  Castro  Urena  has  long  been  prominent  in  Costa  Rican 
judicial  and  political  circles.  He  has  been  both  justice  and  chief 
justice  of  the  Sujireme  (’ourt  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  concerning  the  Brj’an-Chamorro  treaty  relative  to  the  projected 
interoceanic  canal  through  Nicaragua,  he  acted  as  counsel  for  his 
country  in  the  suit  brought  against  Nicaragua  in  the  Central  American 
(’ourt  of  Justice.  He  has  also  lieen  a  member  of  the  C’osta  Rican 
(’ongress  and  was  recently  ranking  member  of  the  C’ahinet  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior. 

Lawyer,  diplomat,  and  statesman.  Dr.  Emilio  Bello  Codesido  has 
several  times  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile,  has  repre¬ 
sented  his  country  in  Mexico  and  Bolivia  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
and  has  also  been  chief  of  the  Chilean  delegation  to  the  assembly  of 
the  Ijcague  of  Nations  with  the  rank  of  ambassador.  He  has  served 
as  delegate  to  various  international  conferences  and  has  constantly 
promoted  the  cause  of  Pan  Americanism.  In  January*,  1925,  after  the 
.Military  Junta  of  September,  1924,  had  ceased  to  act,  he  was  called 
upon  to  preside  over  the  Government  Junta  and  thus  for  a  time  was 
Chief  of  State  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Benjamin  C'ohen,  of  Chile,  who  has  been  the  efficient  interpreter 
and  official  of  many  international  conferences,  is  serving  as  secretary* 
of  the  trihunal. 


JUAN  ZORRILLA  DE  SAN  MARTIN 

By  Beatrice  Newhall 
Of  the  Staff  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

IN  1877  there  arrived  in  Montevideo  from  Chile  a  young  Uruguayan 
of  22  with  a  book  of  his  own  poems  under  his  arm.  The  youth  was 
Juan  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  who,  after  having  studied  in  three  lands, 
was  returning  home  to  enter  his  chosen  profession  of  the  law  and  to 
win  for  himself  international  fame' as  writer,  orator,  educator,  diplo¬ 
mat,  and  jurist. 

This  famous  poet  of  Uruguay  was  bom  in  Montevideo  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  1855;  he  attended  seminaries  in  Santa  Fe,  Argentina,  and 
Montevideo,  and  finished  his  education  in  the  law  school  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile,  where  he  studied  from  1873  to  1877.  During 
Zorrilla’s  undergraduate  days  in  Santiago  many  of  his  early  verses  and 
his  maiden  efforts  at  prose  writing  were  published  in  La  Estrella  de 
Chile;  it  was  a  collection  of  these  poems,  under  the  title  N^otas  de  un 
himno,  which  the  budding  lawyer  brought  home  with  him  as  one  of 
his  most  cherished  possessions. 

The  public  career  of  Zorrilla  began  with  his  appointment  in  1878  as 
judge  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo.  A  few  years  later  he  became 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance  but  resigned  to  take  up  private 
practice.  In  1878,  too,  he  founded  the  daily  El  Bien  Publico  to  find 
an  outlet  for  his  facile  pen  and  his  strong  religious  convictions,  and 
during  those  years  spent  much  time  working  on  his  epic  poem  Tabari. 

The  composition  of  Tabare  was  interrupted  in  1879,  however,  to 
permit  him  to  write  La  leyenda  patria,  read  at  the  dedication  of  a 
monument  commemorative  of  the  independence  of  Uruguay.  The 
poem  won  this  privilege  by  sheer  merit;  although  its  nonconformity 
with  the  conditions  of  the  competition  made  it  ineligible  for  the  prize, 
its  obvious  superiority  to  the  successful  entries  led  the  committee  in 
chaise  to  invdte  Zorrilla  to  read  his  contribution  also.  Carried  away 
by  the  lyric  beauty  of  the  poem  and  its  dramatic  rendering  by  the 
author,  the  public  at  once  acclaimed  it  and  insisted  that  Zorrilla  be 
awarded  the  prize.  The  popularity  of  the  poem  was  immediate  and 
sustained;  its  author  was  so  constantly  in  demand  to  read  his  poem 
that  in  1890  a  humorous  critic  could  remark  of  an  evening’s  enter¬ 
tainment,  “Dr.  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin  did  not  recite  La  leyenda 
patria." 

During  the  Quebracho  Revolution,  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  who  had 
bitterly  attacked  the  Government,  retired  to  Argentina,  but  in  two 
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years  he  returned  and  was  elected  Deputy  to  the  national  Confjress  for 
the  term  1887-1890.  During  this  latter  period  his  masterpiece, 
Tabari,  appeared  (1888),  fulfilling  the  promise  of  La  leyenda  patria 
and  assuring  its  author  of  an  enduring  place  in  the  field  of  letters. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  Deputy,  Zorrilla  de  San 
Martin  began  his  short  career  as  diplomat,  in  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Uruguay  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  later,  to  France  also.  In  1898  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Holy  See.  In  that  same  year  he 
returned  to  his  country,  to  continue  his  work  as  teacher,  begun  in  the 
university  in  1880;  he  was  professor,  at  different  times,  of  such  widely 
different  subjects  as  litera¬ 
ture,  international  law,  and 
aesthetics.  Events  abroad 
in  which  he  participated  as 
a  member  of  IVuguayan 
delegations  include  the 
Centenary  of  Independ¬ 
ence  celebrations  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  Santiago,  Chile, 
in  1910,  the  International 
Commission  of  Jurists  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1912,  and 
the  inauguration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Gondra  of  Paraguay 
in  1920;  he  also  served  as  a 
member  of  The  Hague 
Tribunal.  In  his  own 
country,  besides  being 
founder  and  president  of 
the  Uruguayan  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History 
and  member  of  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  Society  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  he  was 
Government  representative  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
the  Republic.  In  1926,  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  First 
Centenary  of  National  Independence,  the  house  in  which  the  venerable 
poet  had  lived  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  w'as  bought  with  money 
raised  by  popular  subscription,  and  formally  presented  to  him. 
After  his  death  on  November  4,  1931,  his  body  was  accorded  the  full 
honors  of  a  military  funeral  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  National  Pantheon 
beside  those  of  the  famous  heroes  whom  he  immortalized  in  verse. 

In  addition  to  the  poetry  already  mentioned,  the  published  w’orks 
of  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin  include  Iluerio  cerrado,  1898;  Resonancias 
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(lei  camino,  travel  essays,  1894;  Conferencias  y  discursos,  1904;  La 
epopeya  <le  Artigax,  1910;  and  Sermon  <le  la  paz,  1924.  Conjerencias 
y  (iiscursos  contains  speeches  delivered  in  Europe  and  America,  on 
such  varied  occasions  as  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dis¬ 
cover}'  of  America,  the  meeting  of  a  congress  of  pedagogy,  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  women’s  prison,  a  literary'  gathering.  On  the  printed 
page,  without  the  magnetic  personality  of  the  author,  the  eloquence 
often  seems  slightly  e.xaggerated;  yet  the  depth  of  feeling  can  not  he 
denied,  as  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
banquet  tendered  the  President  of  the  Republic,  1).  Jose  Batlle  y 
Ordonez,  October  1,  1903: 

1  have  just  crosst‘d  for  the  first  time,  Rentleinon,  tiie  liills  of  tiiat  rolling  region 
in  the  north  of  my  native  land,  which  is  aJter  all  but  a  larger  expression  of  my 
native  city.  Once  I  descried  on  the  horizon  a  grove  of  palm  trees  which  the 
train  was  slowly  leaving  Ix'hind  as  they  quivered  on  the  crest  of  that  distant  hill. 
Then  1  was  told  that  they  were  the  palms  of  Soto,  and  a  iKjnsive,  sadly  luminous 
glow  broke,  like  an  aurora  borealis,  from  the  depths  of  mj-  tangled  memories.  .  .  . 

That  was  the  scene  of  the  conflict;  those  palms,  at  once  the  symbol  of  peace 
and  the  emblem  of  glory,  weep  their  long  elegy  in  the  wind;  they  weep  for  all 
those  fallen  in  battle,  whether  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other;  they  do  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  iK'tween  the  slain  in  their  never-ending,  almost  maternal  lamentation, 
which  issues  from  the  depths  of  the  sacred  soil  of  our  fatherland,  rises  with  the 
growing  tree,  and  is  diffused  Ix'tween  heaven  and  earth  by  the  musical  murmurs 
of  suppliant  leaves. 

The  intense  feeling  for  Uruguayan  national  history  which  marks 
these  paragraphs  was  typical  of  Zorrilla.  As  Gustavo  Gallinal  has 
said  {Inter- America,  December,  1924): 

Zorrilla  de  San  Martin  has  consecrated  a  great  part  of  his  life,  almost  all  his 
activities  as  a  writer  and  a  citizen,  to  creating,  shaping,  and  invigorating  the 
national  sentiment.  This  is  the  purpose  of  Tabare,  an  evocation  of  the  national 
landscaix*,  an  elegy  on  the  unsung  races  that  sowed  their  bones  in  our  native  soil; 
and  for  the  same  purpose  was  written  La  epopeya  de  Arligas,  an  epic  of  the 
nation’s  historical  formation;  La  leyenda  patria,  born  of  the  same  i)urpose,  sings 
the  miraculous  resurrection  of  the  year  1825  anil  of  ultimate  independence.  This 
trilogy  is  what  is  fundamental  in  his  work;  in  it,  the  soul  of  the  pmd  of  the  national 
tradition  rises  like  a  triple  spiral  of  incense  burned  on  the  civic  altar. 

La  epopeya  de  Artigas,  an  historical  biography  in  two  stout  volumes, 
is  more  than  a  chronological  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the 
Uruguayan  hero;  it  is  a  vivid  interpretation  of  the  man  and  of  his 
followers,  of  the  era  in  which  they  brought  the  Eastern  Shore  of  the 
Uruguay  into  being  as  a  separate  and  independent  republic.  So 
vividly  does  it  portray  the  character  of  the  national  hero  that  when 
the  Government  of  Uruguay  commissioned  the  Italian  sculptor 
Zanelli  to  design  the  bronze  monument  to  Artigas  now  standing  in 
the  Plaza  Independencia,  it  recommended  that  he  study  this  book 
before  undertaking  his  work. 
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The  sculptor  of  this  monument  was  inspired  by  Zorriila  de  San  Martin’s  vivid  hiogra|)hy  of  the  Uruguayan 

national  hero. 


100  THK  TAX  AAIKliU'AX  UXIOX 

Blit  had  Zorrilla  wiitton  nothiiif:  more,  Ins  fame  would  rest  sooure 
upon  the  two  ])oetic  works,  La  leyenJa  paina  and  Tabari.  Both  aro 
intoiisoly  Uruguayan  in  subject  and  scene,  both  deeply  romantic  in 
feeling,  but  where  the  one  is  based  on  the  glorious  struggle  for  independ¬ 
ence  begun  in  1825  under  Clencral  Lavalleja  and  the  “Thirty  and 
Three,”  the  other  deals  with  the  Indians  and  the  early  Spaniards. 

Im  leyenda  pairia,  as  has  been  said,  achieved  an  immediate  popu¬ 
larity  which  has  been,  in  a  certain  measure,  its  undoing.  As  one 
author  has  remarked,  during  the  50  years  which  have  passed  since  it 
was  written,  there  has  been  hardly  a  single  citizen,  great  or  small,  who 
has  not  learned  by  heart  some  of  its  declamatorj’  ])assages.  Constant 
(piotation  has  made  its  noble  images  seem  hackneyed,  and  dulled 
the  appreciation  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  Starting  with  a  description 
of  the  country  lying  prostrate  under  the  invader,  the  poet  sings  of 
the  arrival  of  the  heroic  band  of  Thirty-Three,  the  two  great  battles 
which  won  independence  for  the  Republic,  and  his  belief  in  the  future 
of  his  nation.  The  poem  has  been  called  romantic,  but  that  was 
partl}^  because  it  appeared  before  the  romantic  movement  had  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  partly  because  the  lyric  beauty  of  the  lines  is  so 
unusual.  In  reality  it  is  rather  in  the  classical  tradition,  recalling  in 
places  the  work  of  Olmedo;  at  times  it  has  a  biblical  savor,  as  in  the 
lines  apostrophizing  the  Battle  of  Ituzaingo: 

Ituzaiiigo!  .  .  .  Lord  God  of  t)attles! 

Master  ariuipoteiit  of  Sal)aoth! 

Wtio  on  that  day  in  Thy  eontent  didst  grant 
Palms  to  the  martyr,  to  the  warrior  laurels; 

Thy  name  I  utter 
With  that  of  my  love<l  native  land; 

SiK>ak,  Lord,  to  Thy  son, 

Let  Thy  heralds  tell  the  intrepid  people 
The  divine  legend  of  their  sires. 

For  the  poet’s  h  re  is  impotent 
.\nd  trembles,  mute  in  its  passion. 

Under  the  crushing  weight  of  memories. 

The  untiuestioned  masterpiece  of  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin  is  the  epic 
poem  Tabari.  Romantic  in  subject  and  treatment,  lyrical  in  expres¬ 
sion,  it  is  one  of  the  few  enduring  expressions  of  a  native  theme  in  the 
literature  of  that  period ;  other  works  of  the  kind  exist  only  as  historical 
data. 

The  plot  of  the  storv"  is  typical  of  its  class.  Tabare,  the  protago¬ 
nist,  is  a  mestizo,  the  son  of  a  Charrua  cacique  and  a  captive  Spaniard. 
The  sight  of  Blanca,  the  sister  of  the  chief  of  the  local  Spanish  settle¬ 
ment,  recalls  to  the  lad  the  Christian  mother  who  sang  to  him  songs 
no  other  Indian  boy  ever  heard,  and,  influenced  by  those  memories, 
the  blue-eyed  Indian  worships  the  maiden  in  silence  from  afar.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  new  cacique,  Yumandu,  the  villain  of  the  piece 
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who  has  set'll  and  become  enamored  of  Blanca,  the  Indians  attack  the 
Spanish  colony  and  Yumandii  carries  off  Blanca.  She  is  promptly 
rescued  by  Tahare,  however,  who  kills  Yumandu  to  deliver  her  from 
the  evil  designs  of  the  savage.  But  before  the  hero  can  return  her 
to  her  own  people,  he  is  slain  by  her  brother,  who,  believing  the 
mestizo  responsible  for  the  raid,  headed  an  expedition  to  save  his 
sister.  The  poem  ends  with  Tabare  mutely  dying  in  Blanca’s  arms, 
“like  his  race,  like  the  desert,  like  a  tomb  abandoned  by  death — a 
tongueless  mouth,  a  heavenless  eternity.” 

It  is  the  portrait  of  the  hero  that  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  poem.  Tabare  can  be  considered  neither  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  character  nor  as  a  symbol.  He  is  a  purely  imaginary 
figure,  and  true  epic  heroes  are  of  either  real  or  legendary  substance. 
But  as  the  mestizo  played  a  minor  role  in  the  early  history  of  the 
continent,  there  was  no  figure  available  about  whom  to  develop  such  a 
poem.  As  a  symbol,  too,  Tabare  is  not  entirely  successful.  A  purely 
Indian  hero  would  not  have  served  the  jjoet’s  ])urpose;  he  needed  an 
e.xceptional  rather  than  a  typical  protagonist,  and  Tabare,  in  whom  the 
('hristian  and  pagan  were  in  constant  conflict,  fitted  that  re<juirement. 
Therefore  the  protagonist,  though  the  very  fact  of  his  mixed  origin 
makes  him  a  romantic  hero  par  excellence,  can  not  possibly  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  typical  native  American,  one  who  should  “incarnate  our 
America,”  as  Zorrilla  said  in  the  prologue. 

Yet  had  Tabare  not  been  a  mestizo,  feeling  himself  alien  to  both 
civilizations,  a  great  part  of  the  originality  of  the  work  would  have 
been  lost,  and  the  poem,  in  spite  of  its  beautiful  imagery  and  lyric 
lines,  would  probably  have  come  to  be  considered,  after  the  first 
flush  of  novelty  had  worn  off,  just  another  of  the  poems  on  native 
themes  that  flourished  in  that  j)eriod. 

Anatole  France  has  called  Zorrilla  the  Longfellow  of  Uruguay. 
But  the  resemblance  begins  and  ends  with  the  fact  that  both  poets 
wrote  of  their  own  woods  and  rivers.  With  Krantjeline,  as  Carlos 
Roxld  points  out,  Tabare  has  nothing  in  common;  the  pastoral 
scenes  of  the  former  are  the  antithesis  of  the  dramatic  background  of 
the  latter.  Hiawatha,  it  is  true,  deals  with  Indian  customs  and 
with  life  in  the  open  forest,  but  as  a  human  being  its  protagonist  is 
both  possible  and  probable,  while  that  of  Tahare  is,  while  possible, 
most  unlikely.  As  the  story  progresses,  Hiawatha  grows  through  his 
natural  experiences  into  an  almost  mythical  and  fabulous  person, 
but  Tabare  remains  throughout  a  solitary  homeless  wanderer,  with 
no  hope  of  happiness  during  life  nor  after  death. 

It  would  be  surprising’jf,_in  so  lengthy  a  work,  the  inspiration  of 
the  author  did  not  occasionally  fail.  Tabare  is  not  free  from  dull 
and  prosaic  passages,  yet  the  haunting  beauty  of  the  cradle  song  or 


the  (lialojiue  between  Blanca  and  Tahare,  the  vividness  of  the  portrait 
of  Yainandu,  more  than  compensate  for  occasional  lapses.  Miss 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell  has  retained  the  lyric  quality  of  the  orijjinal  in 
her  moving?  translation  of  the  cradle  sonj;,'  one  stanza  of  which  reads: 

SlfH'p,  slw])!  If  wlion  you  wake  you  do  not  find  lUf, 

From  far  away  I  still  shall  sjK'ak  to  you. 

.\  sunless  dawn  will  on  your  lips  leave  softly 
My  kiss  iuvisihle,  as  li^ht  as  dew. 

Slet'j),  they  are  eallinn; 

Sleep,  iiiffht  is  falling. 

The  rei)utation  of  Tabdre  has  perforce  suffered  in  the  more  than  50 
years  since  it  was  first  published,  by  the  inevitable  chan"e  in  literarj' 
tastes.  The  superficial  critic,  seein"  only  the  outmoded  form  in 
which  the  thought  is  cast,  strai};htway  condemns  the  content;  he 
does  not  stop  to  consider  that  the  author  may  have  e.xpressed  therein 
universal  and  essential  values  understood  and  appreciated  by  widely 
separated  generations.  And  as  Alberto  Zum  Felde  said  in  his  recent 
book  of  literary  criticism,  Proceso  intelectual  del  Uruguay: 

In  spite  of  everything,  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin  can  not  lx;  denied  the  credit  of 
having  written  the  one  historical  pcHUii  on  a  grand  .scale  extant  in  our  literature. 
.\nd,  notwithstanding  its  grave  defects,  Tabare  will  continue  to  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  our  national  letters  until  there  comes — if  indeed  there  does  come — 
another  to  improve  upon  and  supt'r.sede  it. 


*  Published  in  “Some  Spanish-Anierican  Poets,”  translated  by  Alice  Stone  Ulackwell,  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  19J9. 
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MIDWINTER’S  EVE  IN  BRAZIL 

ST.  JOHN’S  EVE  OR  VESPERA  DE  SAO  JOAO 

By  Anyda  Marchant 

WHKX  the  European  colonizers  took  their  traditional  festivals 
to  tropical  and  subtropical  countries  they  found  a  natural 
obstruction  to  contend  with — the  climate,  with  its  seasons  turned 
wrong  waj"  to.  C'hristmas  in  December  became  a  midsummer  holiday, 
and  St.  John’s,  which  in  Europe  was  midsummer’s  eve  and  a  very 
important  feast  in  all  medieval  C’hristendom,  became  midwinter’s  eve. 
In  Brazil,  falling  as  it  did  on  the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  June 
24,  it  provided  the  people  with  a  great  midwinter  festival  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  seasonal  significance.  The  weather  is  then,  theoretically 
at  least,  at  its  coldest  for  the  year,  and  fires,  the  most  outstanding 
single  feature  of  the  St.  John’s  Eve  celebrations,  are  welcome. 

The  feast  was  always,  in  its  very  nature,  more  of  a  country  festival 
than  a  city  one.  It  was  the  occasion  for  the  fazendeiros  to  invite 
their  city  friends  out  for  the  fireworks  and  banqueting — sometimes 
prolonged  for  days — the  invitation  to  be  reciprocated  on  New  Year’s, 
which  was  celebrated  more  in  towns,  with  balls  and  routs.  The 
festival  has  lost  much  of  the  glamor  and  lavish  splendor  which 
characterized  it  in  its  heyday  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  when  the  most 
representative  life  of  the  times  was  that  on  the  huge  cotJee  fazendas, 
worked  by  slave  labor.  Around  it  clustered  a  wealth  of  folklore, 
custom,  and  tradition  bearing  on  the  intimate  and  vital  things  of  life- 
birth,  marriage,  fortune,  death — and  it  became  the  supreme  occasion 
for  family  reunion  and  cheer. 

Before  the  day  itself,  long  poles  were  set  up  in  gardens  and  in  front 
of  houses  to  indicate  that  there  would  be  a  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
saint.  These  poles  carried  either  small  flags  with  a  picture  of  Sao 
Joao  or  a  figure  of  the  saint.  The  popular  e.xplanation  for  these  and 
for  the  so  very  thorough  association  of  fire  with  St.  John  is  to  be 
found  in  a  folk  tale  which  claims  that  it  was  by  means  of  such  a  pole, 
with  a  fire  at  its  base,  that  St.  Isabel  (Elizabeth)  announced  John’s 
birth  to  St.  Mary.  In  the  towns,  street  venders  sold  fireworks, 
sweet  potatoes,  sugarcane,  green  corn,  and  card  to  be  roasted  in  the 
bonfires.  On  the  fazendas  great  stores  of  fireworks  were  collected. 
Like  Christmas  it  was  an  occasion  of  good  will  and  good  cheer;  and 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  fazenda  slaves  all  to  have  new  clothes  for 
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St.  .lohn’s  Kv<‘.  On  the  eve  huge  bonfires  were  fniilt  in  the  court¬ 
yards,  and  everv'  guest  was  supplied  with  fireworks.  The  coals  of 
tlie  bonfires  were  considered  sacred,  and  were  sent  to  friends,  for 
whoever  received  them  was  sure  to  live  another  year.  The  fazenda 
slaves  had  their  festivities  in  the  open,  it  being  one  of  the  features  of 
the  occasion  for  them  to  perform  their  native  African  dances  on  the 
wide  coffee  terrelron  or  diydng  fields.  In  Sao  Paulo,  where  it  can 
grow  cold  enough  for  frost,  the  great  fires  sometimes  lighted  around 
the  coffee  fields  to  ])rotect  the  crops,  provided  an  additional  festive 
note  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Though  a  midwinter  holiday,  St.  John’s  had  a  great  deal  in  common 
with  the  harvest  festivals  of  the  temperate  zone.  For  instance,  the 
poles  with  the  flags  or  figures  were  decorated  with  harvest  produce, 
for  the  Brazilian  June  climate  is  more  nearly  like  the  northern  autumn 
than  the  northern  winter.  Also  it  was  the  most  miraculous  night  of 
the  year;  and  midnight  was  the  most  miraculous  hour.  Thus  one  could 
tell  one’s  future  with  a  glass  of  water  which  had  been  passed  in  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  the  bonfire  and  had  then  had  an  egg  broken 
into  it.  Water  possessed  certain  virtues  before  sunrise,  and  it  was  the 
custom  to  take  a  St.  John’s  Eve  bath,  as  the  water  had  then  miraculous 
and  curative  powers.  If  one’s  faith  was  sufficient,  one  could  jump 
through  the  bonfire  without  hurt.  The  person,  while  leaping  over 
the  fire,  would  shout: 

“Awake,  St.  John!”  And  a  chorus  would  answer: 

St.  John  is  asleep. 

Do  not  awaken  him,  no! 

(live  him  pinks  and  roses. 

And  sweet  basil  too!' 

The  woods  at  this  time  are  ablaze  with  flame-colored  pyrostegias 
(P.  Kjnea,  Pens.,  and  P.  renu.sta,  Miers),  the  gorgeous  and  short-lived 
blossoms  of  wliich  ajipear  like  myriad  fires  to  the  glory  of  the  favorite 
saint,  and  so  have  come  to  be  known  as  St.  John’s  Flower  or  F16r  de 
Sao  Joao. 

>  S.  JoiV)  ’sti  dorniindo, 

Na«  acorda,  nao! 

1  )P-lhi‘  cravos  o  nsias, 

K  tnangiricilol 

Frimi  "Fcstiis  e  Tradiv'M'S  I’lipularcs  dn  Itrazil"  liy  .Midlo  .Moracs  Filhci 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS  OF  SPANISH*  IN  THE 
AMERICAS 


Few  indeed  are  the  persons  ainon^  the  American  reading  public 
to  whom  Mexico  has  not  become  well-known  ground  in  the  last 
few  years  through  hooks  and  articles  by  Carleton  Beals,  Ernest 
Gruening,  Anita  Brenner,  Frank  Tannenhaum,  and  Stuart  Chase,  to 
mention  some  of  the  many  authors  who  have  written  on  Mexico. 
Even  children  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  market  of  Cuer¬ 
navaca  with  Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow  in  search  of  The  Painted  Pig,  so 
charmingly  drawn  by  Count  Rene  d’Hamoncourt.  And  nearly 
20,000  New  Yorkers  visited  Diego  Rivera’s  exhibition  of  paintings 
and  frescoes  during  the  first  nine  days  it  was  open  in  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  beginning  December  23  of  last  year. 

But  no  book,  no  picture,  however  vivid,  can  give  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  as  one’s  own  travel  and  study.  Hundreds  of  American  teachers 
and  students  of  Spanish  have  found  in  the  National  University  of 
Mexico  Summer  School,  whose  twelfth  session  will  he  held  from  June 
29  to  August  20  of  this  year,  friendly  contact  with  citizens  of  another 
American  Republic,  e.xcellent  classes  in  Spanish  and  a  wide  range  of 
allied  subjects,  a  view  of  the  culture  of  a  country  settled  a  hundred 
years  before  our  own,  and  a  glimpse  into  the  remarkable  indigenous 
civilizations  which  the  Spaniards  encountered  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  Some  background  courses,  such  as  that  in  the  history  of 
Mexico,  are  given  in  English  for  the  benefit  of  students  having  only 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  Spanish.  Summer  school  credits  are 
accepted  by  many  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 

The  altitude  of  Me.xico  City — 7,500  feet — gives  it  a  cool  and  de¬ 
lightful  climate  in  summer.  While  the  city  is  extremely  modem  in 
many  respects,  the  attraction  of  magnificent  colonial  architecture 
and  of  exotic  ways  is  also  present.  Excursions  are  arranged  by  the 
summer  school  authorities  to  places  of  interest,  including  the  great 
pyramids  at  San  Juan  Teotihuacan;  Puebla,  whose  churches  glitter 
with  patterned  tiles  on  fagade  and  dome;  and  Ta.xco,  so  picturesque 
an  old  town  that  it  has  been  made  a  national  monument. 

For  complete  information  regarding  this  summer  school  and  special 
railroad  and  steamship  rates,  inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the 

>  There  is  no  summer  school  o(  Portuguese  on  this  continent.  The  University  of  Coimbra,  at  Coimbra, 
Portugal,  however,  offers  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  Portuguese  in  its  summer  session,  beginning 
about  July  20  and  lasting  through  .Vugust,  concerning  which  interested  persons  may  inquire  of  Dr.  J.  de  S. 
Coutinho,  Catholic  University  of  .\merica,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  of  Dr.  J.  Mendes  dos  Kemedios, 
University  of  Coimbra. 

!M126— 32— Bull.  2 - 3 
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Director  de  la  Escuela  de  Verano,  rniversidad  Xacional  Autdnoma 
do  Mexico,  Ribera  de  San  Cosine,  71,  Mexico,  D.  F. 

A  “Seminar  in  Mexico”  will  be  held  in  Mexico  ('ity,  as  in  the  past 
seven  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Cultural  Rela¬ 
tions  with  Latin  America,  from  duly  3  to  23.  This  is  not  a  summer 
school  of  Spanish,  strictly  speakiiifr;  its  jnirjiose  is,  throufrh  lectures 
delivered  and  round  tables  conducted  by  Mexican  and  American 
authorities,  to  fjive,  in  some  measure,  a  comprehension  of  Mexican 
problems  and  culture  to  citizens  of  the  Ignited  States.  No  lanfiuage 
can,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  studied  without  some  degree  of  such 
comprehension  of  the  countries  where  it  is  spoken;  in  the  case  of 
Spanish,  this  background  extends  to  18  Republics  in  this  hemisphere, 
as  well  as  to  that  newest  of  European  Republics,  Spain.  The  mem- 
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Since  192.')  the  sessions  of  the  summer  s<'hool  of  the  National  Cniversity  have  l)een  held  in  the  famous  “Casa 
de  los  Ma.s<wones"  (House  of  Ma.sks),  a  tieautiful  e\am|)le  of  (sdonial  architecture. 
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hors  of  this  year’s  seminar  will  he  offered  the  first  opportunity  to 
stay  at  the  eommittee’s  caxa  in  Taxeo.  This  house  is  for  the  use  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  wish  to  visit  Mexico  and  live  in  a 
typical  Mexican  villafre.  It  is  fully  eipiipped,  has  a  lar^e  ‘rarden,  and 
is  able  to  accommodate  eifiht  people  at  one  time.  Dr.  Huhert  C. 
Herring,  112  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  C’ity,  is  e.xecutive 
director  of  the  seminar. 


A  STRKKT  IN  TA.XCO, 
.MEXICO 

.\t  every  turn  of  the  narrow, 
cobblestone  streets  win<l- 
ing  through  Ta\(S),  a  |>ic- 
tures<iue  scene  is  brought 
into  view.  Excursions  to 
Taxeo  are  planned  by  the 
summer  .school  of  the  t'ni- 
versity  of  Mexico,  and  by 
the  “Seminar  in  Mexico." 
which  has  a  hou.se  in  the 
town. 


The  University  of  (iuatemala  is  this  year  for  the  third  time  hold- 
in*;  a  summer  session  for  forei‘;nei‘s.  To  step  into  the  cloistered  patio 
of  the  university  huildin*;  transports  the  student  into  the  realm  of 
Spanish-American  culture,  which  he  is  privile};ed  to  explore  under 
skillful  j;uidance.  Althoufrh  the  definite  curriculum  for  this  year 
has  not  been  announced,  it  is  to  he  presumed  that  the  courses  will 
include,  as  in  former  years,  Spanish,  the  history,  "eojrraphy  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  Central  America,  the  history  of  (Iuatemala,  and  native  folk 
dances.  Lectures  will  also  be  given  on  various  subjects,  especially 
the  Maya  civilization,  of  which  imposing  remains  are  to  be  seen  at 
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AXTIOI  A,  (U'ATKMALA 

The  National  I'niversity  of  (iuatemala  had  its  heitinninf!  in  Antiftua.  the  old  capital,  in  1076,  when  it  wa.s 
foun<le<l  as  the  Pontifical  I'niversity  of  St.  Charles.  The  university  in  its  present  orftanization  dates 
from  May  31,  IH2h. 


Quiri«:ua,  on  the  way  by  rail  from  Puerto  Barrios  to  Guatemala. 
These  fireat  carved  steljB  and  enormous  bowlders,  one  of  which  has 
been  called  the  most  perfect  work  of  art  of  pre-C’olumhian  America, 
rise  im])ressively  ajrainst  a  hack§rround  of  tropical  forest. 

Guatemala  City  itself  is  not  old  as  Spanish-American  cities  {;o, 
havinfr  been  founded  about  1780  after  the  once  mafinificent  capital  at 
Antifiua  had  been  almost  demolished  by  earthquake.  The  bluest 
of  skies,  mountains  towering  in  the  distance,  and  churches  with  beauti¬ 
ful  baroque  altarpieces  are  ainoiii;  the  charms  of  this  city,  set  almost 
a  mile  above  the  sea  and  therefore  enjoying  a  comfortable  climate. 

Information  concerning  the  summer  school  at  the  University  of 
Guatemala  may  he  secured  from  the  Guatemalan  consulates  in  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  inaugurate  in  July,  1932,  a  summer  school 
at  San  Marcos  University  in  Lima,  Peru,  “the  City  of  the  Kings.” 
“Nearly  a  centurj'  before  John  Harvard  delivered  his  handful  of 
hooks  in  Cambridge  to  found  the  first  seat  of  learning  in  the  United 
States,”  writes  Mr.  William  A.  Reid,  foreign  trade  adviser  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  “the  masters  at  San  Marcos  in  Lima  had  grown  old 
and  infirm  in  educational  service.  Earthquake  and  siege  have  again 
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and  again  damaged  or  destroyed  the  buildings  of  this  institution,  hut 
its  work,  started  in  1551,  continues  to  the  present  day,  modernized, 
improved,  and  enlarged  in  many  ways.  Spain’s  greatest  university 
of  ancient  days,  that  of  Salamanca,  appears  to  have  been  the  model 
for  that  of  Lima.  A  royal  charter  came  from  Emperor  Charles  V  and 
his  mother.  Queen  Juana,  rooms  were  secured  in  the  inonasterA’  of 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  work  of  education  in  the  New  World  was 
systematically  begun.  To-day  the  University  of  San  Marcos  main¬ 
tains  schools  of  law,  medicine,  literature,  theology,  and  political 
science,  courses  which  have  been  pursued  not  only  by  many  of  the 
past  and  present  leaders  in  Peruvian  life,  hut  by  those  of  other  nation¬ 
alities  who  are  jiroud  to  call  San  Marcos  their  alma  mater.” 


THE  I  NIVERSITY  OK  SAN  MARCOS,  LIMA,  PERC 

The  oldest  university  of  the  New  World,  founded  in  hVil.  is  to  inaugurate  in  July  of  this  year  a  summer 
school  for  foreiuners.  The  statue  at  the  left  is  of  a  former  rector,  Bartolomf  Herrera. 


The  summer  school  will  he  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  those 
held  in  the  United  States,  i.  e.,  there  will  he  a  six  weeks’  session  with 
daily  periods  for  each  course  during  five  da\s  of  the  week.  The 
courses  offered  will  include  elementary  and  advanced  Spanish,  Latin 
American  literature,  Peruvian  archseology  and  one  on  current  Latin 
American  affairs  (politics,  sociology,  and  economics).  Arrangements 
will  he  made  for  the  students  to  visit  the  Amazon  Basin,  also  his¬ 
torical  Cuzco,  famous  as  the  capital  of  the  Incas. 

The  summer  school  at  Lima  will  offer  an  e.xceptional  opportunitj’ 
to  study  at  the  oldest  university  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
climate  is  cool  in  July  and  August,  as  it  is  winter  in  Peru  at  that  time. 
Moreover,  the  voyage  offers  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Panama 


A  ('OKXKK  OK  THE  CAMITS,  I  NIVEKSITY  OK  PI  EKTO  RK'O 
The  fniversity  at  Kio  Pie<lras  will  comluct  its  eleventh  summer  session  in  1932. 

ulty.  The  courses,  as  fonnorly,  will  include  elementary  and  advanced 
work  in  Spanish  languajre  and  literature.  The  credits  jiranted  hy  this 
university  are  accepted  hy  a  larjre  nuinher  of  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  Further  information  may  he  obtained  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Pe- 
dreira,  Univeisity  of  Puerto  Kico,  Kio  Piedras. 

That  there  are  many  excellent  courses  and  even  special  summer 
schools  of  Spanish  in  the  United  States  jioes  without  sayinj;.  The 
summer  schools  in  Mexico,  (luatemala,  Peru,  and  Porto  Kico  are 
hrielly  described  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  combine 
travel  with  study,  to  “see  America  first,”  in  a  more  extended  and 
correct  sense  than  that  commonly  used,  to  have  the  advantages  of 
hearing  Spanish  constantly  spoken,  and  to  enjoy  a  Spanish  American 
cultural  environment.  “The  real  bonds  between  nations,”  as  Gov. 


('anal,  one  of  the  most  marvelous  of  man’s  works,  and  possibly  of 
touching  at  ports  in  several  different  countries. 

Those  interested  in  this  summer  school  are  recpiested  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  2  West  Forty-fifth 
Street,  Xew  York  ('ity,  for  further  details. 

Within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  Spanish¬ 
speaking  island  which  serves  as  a  link  between  North  and  South 
America.  This  is  I’uerto  Kico,  whose  university  at  Kio  Piedras  will 
conduct  in  1982  its  eleventh  stimmer  session.  Waving  palm  trees 
and  groves  of  hamhoo  give  its  beautiful  campus  a  tropical  aspect. 
The  summer  school,  which  will  open  this  year  about  duly  1  and  close 
hy  the  middle  of  August,  has  had  many  noted  professors  on  its  fac- 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  of  Puerto  Rico  well  said  at  the  Fourth  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Commercial  C’onference,  “are  groups  of  citizens  with  intimate 
friends  and  acquaintances  within  the  borders  of  their  neighbors.” 

In  closing  this  brief  notice,  a  word  of  warning  must  he  said  against 
enrolling  in  any  school  or  joining  any  party  without  first  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  of  a  responsible  character.  In  some  cases  veiA* 
alluring  jiromises  have  been  made  in  advance  notices  of  summer 
schools,  promises  which  have  not  been  fulfilled  owing  to  the  incompe¬ 
tence  or  unscruplousness  of  the  group  leader.  It  behooves  the  pros- 
])ective  traveler,  therefore,  to  satisfy  himself  by  jiersonal  investigation 
as  to  what  he  may  e.xpect,  and  thus  save  himself  not  only  great 
annoyance  hut  serious  inconvenience  and  financial  loss. 


Table  I.— LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1930-  A  GENERAL  SURVEY 


j  Imiiorts 

Ex|M)rls 

Total  foreign  trade 

Countries 

1929 

IIKM) 

Increase  +  <ir 
decrea.se  — 

1  1929 

19:10 

Incrc’ase  +  or 
'  decrea.se  — 

1929 

19:10 

lncrc'8sc’  +  or 

1  decr<-8se  — 

Mexico . . 

Ouatemala . 

El  Salvador . . . 

Honduras . 

XicaraKua.- . 

Costa  Rica . 

Panama . 

Cuba . - . 

Dominican  Republic  . 

Haiti . 

$191,421,490 
30,399,007 
17, 340,  280 
14,800,931 
11,797,440 
20, 163, 9:i0 
19,277,988 
210,215,113 
22,  729, 444 
17,237,922 

$17.5,089.208 
!  10,47:1,970 

i  12, 4:i0, 000 

1  1.5,940, 1-28 

8, 172,;iOO 
10, 840,  .590 

1  17,7.57,920 

102, 4,52, 208 
1.5,229.219  1 
'  12.841,020  1 

-$10,3:12.282 
-13.92.5,097 
-4. 9(M,  280 
+  1,08.5, 197 
-3,02.5,080 
-9.:il7,:i40 
-1,. 520. 008 
-.VI,  702, 845 
-7.  .5»X). ’22.5 
-4.:i90,290  i 

$29.5, 310, 028 

1  24, 9'28.  229 

18,41.5,497 
24,  .509,  100 
10. 872,  .521! 
18.197,910 
4.  143,  .502 
272,439,702 

2:1.730,497 

10,723,83:1 

$229,  .3117,  245 
23.  .577, 818 
13,0,50,.5(X) 
20. 171,218 
8.:i4:i.3.58 
10,:i.30,0(H 
3,302,008 
107,410,009 

1  I8..55l,841 

14, 144,  .507 

-$0.5,979,381 
-1,3.50,411 
-4,7.58,997 
+  I,0(r2.0,52 
-2,  .529, 108 
-1,807,300 
-841,494 
-10,5,029,093 
-.5. 184,0.50 
-■2,  .579, 200 

1 

$480,  7.38,  1 18 
!  .55,  .327, 290 

35. 755, 781 
:i9,430.097 
22, 009. 900 
{  :18.301,840 

1  ■23,421,490 

488.854,875 
40. 485,941 
3.3,901,7.55 

$404, 420, 4.V1 
40,851,788 
20, 092,  .500 
42. 117,:i40 
10,51.5,718 
■27, 177, 194 
21,859,9‘28 
:i29.80‘2,837 
:i:i,78i,ooo 
20. 980,  193 

-$82,311,005 
- 1.5. 27.5.  .508 
-9,003,283 
+2, 087,  249 
-0, 1.54,248 
-11,184,852 
-2,:i01,.502 

1  -1.58.791,818 

1  -12.  (’>84.  881 

-0,97.5.  .502 

North  .Vmerican  republics . ! 

,501,443,017 

447, 245,  289 

-114,  198,  .128  ' 

709,  .34:1.  ,V50  ' 

.520, 825, 828 

-188.517,  722 

1,270,787,  107 

908,071,117 

-;i(r2.  710.850 

.VrKcntina  . ; 

Rolivia . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 1 

t'olomhia  . 

Ecuador . 

ParaKuay . 1 

Peru . 1 

I'ruKuay . i 

Venezuela ' . ! 

830, 137, 434  | 
20.007,3a5 
410, 104,977 
190,857,513 
122,  ,58.5, 080 
Ifl,9fl7,a53 
13, 434,  .592 
75,940.984 
98,  .509, 107 
88, 209, 374 

717,007,201 
21,219,1:14 
2.53,181,910 
170, 090,  ,500  1 
00,9.5.5,8.59 
12, 790, 221 
14,08.5, 178 
.5,3,307,217 
92,87:1.001 
77,4.5.5,414 

-119,  i:i0. 173 
-4,848,171 
-102,92:1.001 
-20,707,013 
-01,029,821 
-4,170,8:12 
+  1,2.50,  ,580 

-22.0:1:1,707 

-.5. 03.5,  .500 
-10,813,900 

92.5,  131,001 
51, 102.  .509  , 
4,55,3.52.913 
279,140,471 
12:1,00.5,787 
17,207,304 
13.aV5.973 
1.34, 032,  .584 
90. 400,  .537 
141,349.880  1 

.59,5, 081,  a5.5 
:i7,009,917 
314.070,805 
101,011,929 
109,  :127, ‘29.3 
10, 1‘29,  :108 
13,751,1.59 
90. 4,vi,:ioo 
104,898,  770 
143,  .300,  727 

-329, 4.50,  ,540 
-14,032,0.52 
-141,28‘2,048 
-117,  .534.  .542 
- 13.  738, 494 
-1.078,a50 
+095,  180 
-.37, 579. 284 
+8, 432,  ‘23:1 
+2,010,847 

1,701,209,035 
77, 109, 874 
871,4.57,890 
470,003,984 
24.5,851,407 
:i4, 174,417  , 
20, 490,  .505  1 
209, 973,  ,508  ' 
194,975,704  ' 
229,019,2.54  ; 

1,312,088,310 
.58,289. 051 
.507,  ■2.52, 781 
:«!,  702, 429 
170, 283, 1.52 
28, 925,  .529 

■28,  4:10.  .3:17 

149.700.517 
197, 772,431 
2‘20.82‘2, 141 

-448,  ,580, 719 
-18,880.82:1 
-:i04. 20.5, 109 
-I44,:10I..V5.5 
-7.5.:i08,:ii.5 
-.5,248.888 
+  1.94.5,  772 
-00,213.851 
+2. 790.  727 

-8,  797.11:1 

South  .\merican  republic’s . i 

1,890,874,079 

1,473,  .572,  :101 

-417,  .101,718 

2.23.5,911,079  | 

1,, 592, 300, .323  | 

-043,  .551,. 3,50 

4.  120.  785,  7.58 

3,085,9:12.084 

-l,(Xi0.8Vl,074 

Total  Latin  America . i 

2,4.52,317,090  | 

1,920.817.0,50 

-.Vll,,500,040  1 

2,94.5,^55,229  , 

2.113.180,151  1 

-81‘2,009,078 

5,:i97,.572.92.5  | 

4,814,01X1,801 

-l,.3ttl,.509, 124 

'  Fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN 
1930-A  GENERAL  SURVEY 


By  Matilda  Phillips 
Chief,  Statistical  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

Part  I 

The  total  foreig:n  commerce  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics 
in  1930  was  $4,034,003,801.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year 
there  was  a  decline  in  both  imports  and  exports.  The  following 
statistics  demonstrate  the  distribution  and  relative  changes:  1929, 
imports,  .$2,452,317,690;  exports,  $2,945,255,229;  total,  $5,397,572,- 
925;  19.30,  imports,  $1,920,817,650;  exports,  .$2,113,186,151;  total, 
$4,0:14,003,801.  A  decline  in  imports  is  shown  of  $531,500,046,  or 
21.6  per  cent;  in  exports  of  $832,069,078,  or  28.4  per  cent;  or  a 
decrease  in  the  total  foreign  trade  of  $1,363, .569, 124,  or  25.2  per  cent. 
These  decreases  were  attributable  in  large  part  to  tbe  world-wide 
decline  in  the  price  of  crude  materials  and  foodstuffs  and  the  curtailed 
buying  power  resulting  therefrom. 

The  following  table  shows  the  commercial  movement  of  Latin 
America  for  the  past  10  years: 


All  Latin  America — 10-year  table  of  foreign  trade 
(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e..  000  omitted] 


Year 

Imports 

Ex|)orts 

Total  trade 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

Total  trade 

1921 . 

2, 039, 223 

2. 031,  .524 

4, 070. 747 

1926 . 

2, 316, 266 

2. 670. 445 

4.986.711 

1922  . 

1, 616. 436 
2. 012. 272 

2.  los.  no 

2.  4,51, 32.5 

3. 724. 548 

1927..  - 

2.311,8:16 
2.  393. 6.52 

2. 888, 279 
3,029.663 

5,200,115 
5,  423. 315 

1923 . 

4.  463.  .597 

1928  . .  . 

1924 . 

2.  lOS.  ,5-16 

2.90,5.813 

.5. 014.  3.59 

1929. . 

2. 4.52. 318 

2, 94.5. 2.55 

5. 397, 573 

192.5 . 

2.412,4M 

2,802. 115 

5. 214,  600 

1930- . 

1,920.818 

2. 113. 186 

4, 034,004 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE 


The  relative  share  of  the  leading  commercial  nations  in  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  Latin  America  in  1929  and  1930  is  indicated  in  the 
following  statistics,  all  figures  being  from  Latin  American  official 
sources : 

All  Latin  America 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

1929 

1930 

Per  cent  of  total 

1929 

1930 

Imports  (total) . 

.  2. 4.52. 318 

1. 920. 818 

100.0 

100.0 

I’nited  Kingdom . . . 

.  366, 672 

280,  ,5.53 

14.9 

14.5 

France . 

.  126, 6.51 

9.5.  210 

,5.1  , 

4.9 

Oermany . 

26,5,516 

210,607 

10.8  ' 

10.9 

1  nited  States . 

.  9.50, 159 

675.833 

38.7 

35. 1 

Exports  (total) . . . 

. .  2,945.255 

1  2. 113. 186 

100.0 

100.0 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

.  .546. 647 

428.849 

18.5 

20.2 

France . 

_ _  183,  686 

123.885 

6.2 

5.8 

Germanv . . . 

.  238, 710 

163,261 

8.1 

7.7 

I'nited  States . 

.  1,001,648 

706,  522 

34.0 

33.4 

113 
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Dividiiiir  the  eountries  into  two  "roups  as  in  the  main  tables  pub¬ 
lished  berewitli,  we  have  the  followiii"  results: 


Latin  repiiblicK  in  Xorth  America 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollirs:  i.  e.,  (K)U  omitted] 


Country 

1929 

19:10 

Per  cent  of  total 

1929  1  1930 

lmi)orts  (total) . . 

.VII.40 

447. 24.5 

100.  0 

100.0 

:w.  !47 

*>.  721 

0.4 

Kranw. . 

•.>4.  ru.i 

IU.4til 

4.3 

4.3 

Oermanv. . 

30.  «9.'3 

1  6. 5 

0.  s 

Cnited  States . . . . 

3.S2.617 

277.  44.') 

1  02.  H 

R2. 0 

E\|H)rts  (total).  . 

7.«.;m, 

.S2l).  .K2f. 

1  KN).  II 

100.  0 

Cnited  Kincdoni . . . 

'  H7,  :W7 

7:(.  fttf) 

12.3 

14.  I 

France  .  . . . 

'Mh  712 

25.  M  7 

4.:i 

4.9 

(iermanv .  . 

4H.  MS 

:Kf>.V2 

0.  H 

7.4 

Cnited  .States..  ,  . . .  . 

44:<.  m 

29S,  7:i»-i 

02.  4 

.•>7.  3 

South  American  republics 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars:  i.  e.,  OOtlomitteil] 


Per  i-ent 

of  total 

Country 

l«2i| 

!!);«) 

1929 

1930 

ImiH>rts  (total) . . . . . 

'  l.»*90.H74  i 

1. 173.  f>T2 

100.  0 

100.0 

Cnited  Kingdom . . 

327.  .'524 

2.11.812 

17.3 

17.0 

France . . 

11)2.  306 

75.74H 

5.4 

5.  I 

Oermanv  . . . . 

1  22H.  h;19  ■ 

i7».«n  1 

12.  I 

12.2 

Cniteil  States . . 

.')97.  .'V42  i 

39H.3K9  ! 

1  31.0 

27.  0 

Eviiorts  (total) . . 

1  2.23.5.»12 

1.  .W2. ;«» 

1  UNI.O 

100.0 

Cniteil  Kinftdom . 

4.W.2.V)  ' 

:«.i.2i3 

1  21).  1 

22.3 

France . . 

;  1.V2. 374 

1  9H.OOS 

O.H 

6.  1 

Oermany. . 

I  IMD.  .3fi2 

124.r>OK 

H.5 

7.  K 

Cnited  .States _  _ 

I  55H.  4K.'> 

1 

:  407. 7Mi 

24.9 

25.  fi 

TRADE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  COUNTRIES  IN  1930  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  1929 


The  trade  of  the  individual  eountries  in  1930  as  eoinpared  with 
the  previous  year,  by  imports  and  exports,  and  inereases  and  de- 
ereases,  is  "iven  in  Table  1.  In  addition  to  the  trade  of  eaeh  eountry, 
the  table  shows  jrrand  totals  for  the  republics  of  North  America, 
includinjr  the  countries  from  Panama  north,  for  the  South  American 
republics,  and  for  all  Latin  America. 

The  distribution  of  trade  for  each  republic  as  amonj;  the  four 
leadin"  importing:  and  exporting  countries  is  shown  in  Tables  II  and 
III,  grand  totals  being  given  for  the  northern  and  southern  groups 
and  for  all  Latin  America. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  trade  of  each  Latin  American  republic  for 
1930,  with  comparative  figures  for  1929,  follows: 


\ 

a 
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Latix  Republics  ix  North  America 

MEXICO 

The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1930  reached  a  total 
of  $404,420,453,  being  a  decrease  of  $82,311,065,  or  16.9  per  cent. 
The  value  of  the  imports  ($175,089,208)  decreased  hy  $10,332,282, 
or  8.5  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  exports  ($229,337,245)  hy  $05,979,383, 
or  22.3  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 
[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e..  OOO  omitte<l] 


i 

Per  cent 

of  total 

Country 

192« 

19.30 

1 - , 

19-29 

19:10 

Inii>orts  (total) . 

1UI.42I 

175,089 

100.0 

100.0 

I’nited  Kinitdom . . . 

I2.H24 

10. 390 

6.6  . 

5.9 

I  ranee . 

9.  B'2T 

10.  207 

5.0 

5.8 

(iermanv . 

15,371 

16.  44H 

8.0  ; 

9.3 

1  nited  States . 

132.  3U2 

1 19. 435 

69.  1 

68.2 

Ex|)ort.s  (total) . 

29.5,317 

•2-29, 337 

100.0  i 

100.0 

France . 

11,474 

9.819 

3.8 

4.2 

(Iermanv . 

•22,  429 

m.347 

7.5 

7. 1 

1  nited  States . 

I79.:)3«> 

133.  756 

60.7 

58.3 

Principal  imports  and  exports 
[Thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity 

19-29 

19;i0 

1 

J  Commodity 

19-29  1 

19.30 

Im|M)rts  (total) . 1 

191.421 

175,089 

!  Exix)rts  (total) . 

•29.5,317 

229,337 

Mineral  products . ! 

44.084 

32.334 

1  Silxer . 

46, 928 

:«).962 

\c(!etable  products . . 

24.633 

22.448 

!  Lead . 

42.2.56 

31,666 

Textiles  and  manufactures . ; 

20,793 

21,608 

i  Copiier . . 

44,469 

31.019 

.\nimals  and  animal  prexiucts _ : 

20.106 

19. -268 

i  Petroleum,  heavy  and  light . . 

16.403 

1  14. 375 

Chemicals  and  drugs . j 

12,443 

13.  ia5 

Gasoline . 

6.251 

7,234 

■Vutomobiles,  including  chassis.. | 
Machinery  and  apparatus . j 

i 

1 

i 

12. 186 

10.475 

j  Lubricants . 

6,085 

4,  727 

28,:i44 

(') 

1  Fuel  oil . 

Kerosene . 

[  Gasoil.. . . . . 

.\sphalt _ _ _ _ 

Coffee . . . . 

i  Tomatoes _ _ _ 

1  Henefiuen . . . . 

'  Fresh  and  dried  fruits _ _ 

i  Chicle . 

;  Cattle . 

1 

2,591 
4, 104 
3,257 
4,975 
16,093 
4,921 
16, 132 
4,189 
5,075 
3,405 

4,638 
3,697 
2,759 
4,047 
13,  778 
8,041 
7,636 
5,281 
4, 474 
4,113 

'  Coniparahle  data  unavailable. 


GUATEMALA 

Guatemala’s  total  foreign  trade  in  1930  amounted  to  $40,051,788, 
showing  a  decrease  of  $15,275,508,  or  27.6  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1929.  Of  this  total,  $16,473,970  comprised  imports  and  $23,577,818 
exports.  Compared  with  the  previous  year,  imports  show  a  decrease 
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of  $13,925,097,  or  45.8  per  rent,  and  exports  of  $1,350,411,  or  5.4  per 
cent. 

Disiribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 


[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  tNX)  omitte<t] 


I’er  cent  of  total 

1929 

1930 

Im|H>rts  (total) . . 

;tu,»uy 

1 

16.474 

100.  0  1 

100.0 

I'nitetl  Kingdom... . 

France . . . 

Oermanv . 

rnite<l  .states . 

2,  Wl 

i,o«: 

4.200 

16.1)2,5 

1.  .172 
4r4 
2,052 

9.4 

'  3.6 

13.8 
.55.6 

8.3 
2.8 
12.4 
.57.  9 

Ex|>orts  (total) . 

24,1)2!< 

23,  .57K 

1  100.0 

100.0 

I'nited  Kingdom..  . . . 

France . . . 

(iermanv . . . . . . . . 

I'nited  States.. . . . 

1.57 

76 

i).»2a 

11.400 

712 

491 

8,21)0 

9,210 

i 

•  39.8 

1  4.5.7 

1 

'  3.0 

'  2.0 

35.  1 
39.0 

Princijml  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollarsi 


("ommodity  | 

1929  ' 

IICIO 

('ommodity 

1929  ! 

1930 

Imports  (total) . j 

30.399 

16. 474 

Ex|)orts  (total) . ■ 

24.928  1 

23,578 

r otton  textiles  and  manufactures 

3.598 

2.324 

Collee . 

19.093 

19.354 

Food  products . . . 

3,9.50 

2.093 

Bananas . 

3.212 

2.437 

1  IviH 

472 

320 

Petroleum  and  protlucts . 

1.175 

893 

Lumber . 

86H 

209 

Iron  and  steed . 

.Vgricultural  and  industrial  ma¬ 
chinery . 

Silk  goods  . . . 

.Vutomobiles . 

1  1.650 

j  l.,594 
937 
.504 

:  842 

771 
419 
!  247 

Sugar . 

334 

162 

EL  SALVADOR 

Foreign  trade  in  1930  amounted  to  $26,092,500,  of  whieh  imports 
aeeounted  for  $12,436,000  and  exports  $13,656,500.  A  decrease  in 
the  total  trade  of  $9,663,283,  or  27  per  cent  is  indicated.  Imports 
decreased  by  $4,904,286,  or  28.2  per  cent,  and  exports  by  $4,758,997, 
or  25.8  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade — fottr  principal  commercial  countries 


[Values  in  thnu.sands  of  dollars;  I.  e.,  (100  omittedi 


Country 

1 

1929  1 

1930 

Per  cent  of  total 

1929  1930 

Imimrts  (total) . . 

17.340  I 

12.436 

100.0 

100.0 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

2,  .V56  1 

1,.566 

14.7 

12.5 

France .  . . 

1.011  j 

677 

5.8 

5.4 

(lermany . \ 

1.413  1 

1. 100 

8. 1 

H.8 

United  States.. . | 

9.a51 

.5.864 

.52.1 

47.1 

Exports  (total) . . . 

18,415 

13,6.57 

100.0 

100. 0 

United  Kingdom . 

214 

74 

1 

.5 

France.. . . . . . 

340 

662 

1.8 

4.8 

(lermany . 

.V8,52 

4.010 

1  31.7 

29.3 

1  nited  States . . . 

3.961 

3,198 

1  21.5 

23.4 

LATIX  AMKltlC’AX  KOKKIGX  TliADK  IX  1!)30 
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Principal  imparts  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

1020 

1030 

Commodity 

1020 

1030 

Imiiorts  (total) . 

17,  .140 

12,43H 

Lard . . . 

24N 

176 

1.674 

217  ' 

Iron  and  steel  . 

l.HMH 

i.otw 

Cheese . . .  ' 

210 

60 

Mineral  oils _ . 

720 

721 

Wheat  (lour . 

im 

fi«3 

Exports  (total) . 

18. 415 

13. 657 

Colton  yarn 

1 

1  400 

CotTee .  , 

17.045 

11,057 

Chemicals.  druKS.  and  medicines 

fsO 

46<) 

Sugar _ 

907 

773 

Viitomohiles  and  acces-sories 

7K4 

Sl.'i 

Uenei|uen 

199 

,  106 

Haas  for  coffee  and  suitai _  - 

2«7 

201 

Balsam 

111 

!  71 

Silk  fabrics  (natural  and  arli- 

!  Cotton,  raw 

IN 

30 

ficial) . 

2H4 

10.S 

Indigo 

20 

2N 

Cement  . 

2M) 

INI 

■  Straw  hats 

11 

26 

HOXOrRAS 

The  foreifin  trade  of  Honduras  in  1930  reached  a  total  value  of 
$42,117,346,  registerinjr  an  increase  of  $2,687,249,  or  6.8  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  Imports,  amounting  to  $15,946,128,  re¬ 
corded  a  gain  of  $1,085,197,  or  7.3  per  cent,  and  exports,  valued  at 
$26,171,218,  increased  by  $1,602,052,  or  6.5  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


1 

I’er  cent 

of  total 

Country  ! 

1929 

1030  1 

— 

— 

1 

1020  i 

1030 

Imports  (total) . j 

14.861 

i 

15.946 

100.  0  ' 

100.0 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

K38 

031 

5. 6  1 

.5.8 

France . . .  _ 

206 

360 

1.0  i 

2.2 

German  V . j 

6.32 

730 

4.5 

I’nited  States . ] 

(  11..V5.3 

11,886 

1  77.8 

74.5 

Exjiorts  (total) . 

24.  560 

1  26. 171 

100.0 

100.0 

Cnited  Kingdom . 

1, 070 

1, 0.53 

!  8.0 

7.4 

France . 

'  60 

1  110 

i  -2 

■* 

Germany . . 

1  2.047 

3.500 

Il.O 

13.4 

Cnited  States.. . 

18,273 

10, 352 

74.3 

73.0 

Principal  imports  and  exports 

(Thousands  of  dollars] 


rommoditv  | 

1 

1020 

1030 

Commodity  |  l!t20 

1030 

Imports  (total) . 

14,861 

15,046  1 

Exjiorts  (total . 

24,  .560 

26,171 

2,411 
1,006 
!  1,074 

I  626 

801 
600 

1  .527  ^ 

■  408 

1  302 

187 

2,244  j 
1,222 

1, 175 
730 
646 
.588 
.531  1 
470 
327 

1  206 

20,860 

1,482 

.575 

.525 

216 

1.53 

117 

108 

22,081 

1.062 

.%5 

402 

242 

'  2(r> 

1.5:1 

147 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures . 

Mineral  oils _ _ _ 

Machinery  and  apparatus . 

Ready -made  clothing . 

Silver  bullion . . 

Sugnr . . . 

Coffee . 

Tobacco,  leaf . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines 

Cigars . 

Wheat  flour . 

Rice . 

Table  II.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE— IMPORTS 

LATIN  AMKKK’AN  IMPORTS  FROM  LKADINO  ('OM M K RCI A L  ('Ol'NTRIKS 


CX5 


('imnlries 

Total  from  all  countries 

1  I'nite)!  Kingdom 

1  France 

1  (let  many 

\  Cnited  Slates 

1929 

1 

1  HKU) 

1929 

mio 

1  1929 

19:10 

1929 

j  19:10 

1929 

19:10 

Mesien  . 

Oiialemala  . . 

El  Salvador  . . 

Honduras . 

N  ioariiKua  . 

<'()8la  Kini  .  - 

Panama . 

Culm . 

Dominican  Repiililic  . 

Haiti . . 

North  American  republics . 

Per  cent  of  im|M>rts . 

$11)1. 421.  4'.l(l 
HO.  HDl).  007 

1  17.240. 2S0 

1  14.000.  mi 

11.797.  440 
20.  10.1.  9;«i 
19.  277.  900 
210.21.$.  113 
22.  729.  444 
17.2:17.922 

$17.$,  009.  200 
10,  47;i.  970 

1  12. 4:i0,(NKI 

1  l.$,940.  120 

j  0,  172,:iOO 

1  10.  040.  ,$90 

I7,7.$7,!r20 
'  102,  4.$2,  200 

I.$.229.2I9 
12,041.020 

$12,024,071 
2, 00)1. 971 
2,  .$.$0, 4.$2 
0.37, 007 
.  1.  27,$,  000 

2,  .$.$:i.  70S 
1, 0.10,  :io9 
12, 020.  .$91 

1,  :io9,  :i2o 
1,172, ‘209 

$10.  :i9o.(Mo 
l.:i71.077 

1,  .ViO.  :187 
mi.  HW 

790,  .$99 

1. 31.$.  ‘270 
l.o.$4. 4):o 
0.019),  143 
09,$.  774 
9:i0. 902 

$9, 020, 041 
I,097.:i41 

1,010.7:13 

1  29.$.  579 

:14.$,00I 
.$07,314 
,$:il,.$(H 
8.909.  712 
.$80,371 

1,  :i.$:i.  7,$4 

$10, ‘2l¥i,  7:10 
472,  !¥i4 
077,(021 
:i,$9.  7,$2 
247,  792 
314,  140 
.$2‘2.  093 
.$,  404.  0)¥i 
:140.9‘2I 
040,  too 

1  $l.$,:i70.  7,$9 
4.20.$,  711 
i.4i:4.:i2:i 
0:11,  ,$20 

i  1,00.$.  920 
!  3.,$:)i,o.$2 

i  1,  (729.  2‘27 
7,  477.  400 
1,17.$,  010 
7.$,$,  :i‘21 

$10,  448, ‘207 
2.0,$1,.$I0 
1,  KM).  195 
7‘29.  827 

7:10,  281 

1,  .mi,  ,$.$0 

912,915 
0,  1(72,  925 
729. 079 
.$,$‘2,914 

$1:12,  :i(72.  490 
10, 9A  :ioo 

9.  ().$().  920 

1 1.  .$0:1.  :io4 
7,  :i89.  7:10 
9.001,771 
13.  i.$4,  :i4:i 
127,  ().$().  .$:t4 
I3,4,$7,2:i0 
12,041,  140 

$1 19.  4:14. 0!M 
9,  .$:10,  007 
.$,  003,  022 
11, 00.$.  510 
,$,  (72:1. 015 
.$,  400,  40,$ 
10,070,910 
91,072,214 

8,  .$4.$.  900 

9,  (¥)0.  700 

.$01.44:1.017  1 
100.  0 

1  447.245,2S9 

1  1(N)  0  1 

:«M47,:«2 

1 

28,  7‘20, 049 
0.4  , 

24,  :i44.  0:10 
4.3 

19,101,441  j 
4.3  1 

;w,ft7n,7i7 

5 

:«).  095,  4*i9 
0.8  ; 

;t.52,010,948  1 
02.8 

277,444.701 
0‘2.  0 

Aritentina . 

Rolivia . i 

Hro7.il  . i 

Chile . \ 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . . . . . 

Paraguay . 

Peru . 

CruKUay . 

Veneruela  • . . . . . 

South  American  republics . | 

Percent  of  imimris  . i 

0.10.  137.  4:i4 
2)1.007.30.$ 
410.  104.977  i 
I90.0,$7..$i:i  ' 
122.  .$0,$.  000 
10.  907.  o.$:i 
13.  4:i4.  .$172 
7.$.  940.  904 
90.  .$09. 107  1 
00.209.:i74  1 

717,007,201  1 
21,  219,  i:i4 
2.$:i.  101,910 
I70.090..V)0  ' 
00,  9,$.$,  0.$9  I 
12.790.221  1 
14,00.$.  170  1 
.$;i.:io7.2i7  . 

92,87:1,001  ; 
77, 4.$.$.  414 

147,409.719 
4,  :i2‘2.  :!.$.$ 
79,  94:i,  929 
:14.01I,‘279 
17, 040,  4:io 
3,  2:i9, 0‘20 

1, 0:i2.  443 

1 1,  .102,  4.$0 

I. $.  740,  4.$2 

II, 40:i,  122 

1 1‘27. 000,  000 

3,  .$:i9,  o.$o 
40,  910,  7I‘«4 
‘20.  000.  2.$0 

7,  ,$72. 0(M 

2.  :i27, 092 
2, 000, 04.$ 
9.004,414  1 
1,$,  000, ‘200 
9,0:14.910 

51, 17:i,  7:10 
04,$,  020 
‘2*2, 099, 90,$ 
8,)‘>41.070 
0,  900,  ‘290 
7.$2.  4,$.$ 
7(M),  90:1 
2.  091,  ,$.Vi 
4. 000,  999 
:i,  )«o:i.  .$40 

>  40,  (¥¥).  INIO 
000.205  j 
12,  770,  702 
0..$.$0,  4:i$  1 
3,204,003  1 
.37:1.49)  I 
0;i7,094  ! 
1,721,709  j 
.3,001,409 
:i,  954,  9)2 

y#i,  099,  472 
3,  .'Wi.'i.  im 
52,  7K7.  )5H5 
:10.4IK.  781 
I7.r»77,  aw 
2,  142,  (r20 
1,2(»8, 287 

7.  )>04,  89)> 
10, 080,  K14 

7, 20)1.  197 

■  8.$,  (MN).  (KNI 
2, 879,  82.$ 
‘20,  0.$0,  (KK) 
20.  779. 0(M 

7, 044,  .$71 
1.007.075 
I,:il0.0.$3 
0,  144.940 
9,  200,  720 
8.  i:Cl,  091 

2‘2().  :i.$9,  090  j 
0,7m.  020 
l‘Z$,  :19.$.  140 
o:i,:447.cioi  j 
,$0,308,810 
0,929,  12:1  1 
2,  51.$.  042  I 
31,700.210  : 
:«),  90.$.  0.$9  , 
51,  2‘24, 9(72  1 

>  l.$.$,(¥NI,  (¥10 
.$.  !¥¥),  ‘2.$4 
01,  1(72,  795 
57.  (WO.  :c«i 
27,  )‘>01,  270 
.$,  137,  10.$ 
2,  :«7,  905 
20,  :ioo,  0.V1 
2:1,  :ioo.  72:1 

40,  441,  :c«) 

1.090.074.079 
100.  0  1 

1, 473,  .$72.  :10I  ! 
100.0 

:i27.  .$‘24,  319 
17.3 

2.$l,  01‘2,  (729 
17.0  1 

1102,  :ioo.  3.$0 
.$.4 

7.$,  748,  209  j  2‘20.  (CIO.  913 
.$.  1  1  12.  1 

179,911,40.$ 

12.2 

.$97,  .$42,  409  1 
31.0 

398,  :188.  Wl 
27.  0 

Total  of  the  21)  republics  . | 

Per  cent  of  imimrts  . j 

2.  4.$2.  317. 090 
UKI.O 

1,  920,  817, 0.$0 
100.0 

31)^)*  071,  f>«)l 
14.  y 

‘200,  .$3‘2.  070  ' 
14.5  1 

120.051,  100 

5.  1  i 

»5,  21)9,  iiTA) 
4.9 

205,  51.$,  (CIO 
10.0 

210, 000,  9,$4  1 
10.9 

9.V).  I.$9.417 
:i8.  7 

07,$.  o:«,  :c$‘2 

1 

>  Kstimate<l.  *  Kis<nl  years  ended  June  ItO. 


THE  PAX  AMERICAN  UNION 


Table  III.— DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE-  EXPORTS 

LATIN  AMEKIC'AN  EXI’OKTS  TO  LKADINO  f'OMMKIU'IAL  ('OrXTKIKS 


(’ountry 

Total  to  all  countries 

j  United  Kingdom 

France 

(iermany 

United  States 

l«29 

1  1930 

1 

1  1929 

1930 

i9;io 

1929 

1  19)10 

j  1929 

19)10 

Mexioo . 

$2«.^  316, 62S 

1  .♦229,  ,337,  245 

1  $30,  ,342, 944 

$27,  44,5,  ,509 

$11,47.3,5.39 

$9,818,970 

.$22,429.  194 

$16,  )147.  497 

§ 

*133,  7,56, 4.57 

(luateinala . 

2t.  «2S.  •220 

2:i,  577, 818 

1,56,  ,577 

71I.7H4 

77.H9I 

49,3,  :«H) 

9, 1027,  7(M) 

8.  290,  194 

11.)199,671 

0.  209.  797 

K1  Salvador . 

16.  41, V  407 

1  13, 6,56,  .500 

214,  172 

74,  4.V) 

;i.39,  mill 

mi2,  008 

,5,  8,52,  480 

4.010.290 

3,961,117 

3. 19H.  090 

IlnndunLs  . 

24.  ,Vi».  16«> 

26,171,218 

1,978,784 

1,  9.5)1, 196 

mi,  143 

109,  .Vi4 

2,  947,  24(> 

,  ,3,  ,508, 8.55 

18.  27)1, 189 

19.351.971 

NicaraKiia . 

It).  872,  .526 

8, 343,  ;i,58 

399, 487 

290.  «»7 

894.  400 

1,  I2K.  279 

1,292,849 

i  972, 276 

•  .5,  7,54, 0)18 

4.  1,50,  18)1 

('osta  Kiea . . . 

IS.  197,  DIO 

16,  330, 604 

10,291,671 

9, 667, 868 

37,049 

64,  442 

I,979.)181 

1  1,624,422 

5,  (M9.  H2H 

4,202.  129 

Panama . 

4. 143,  ,502 

3,  ;«)2.  (KW 

.5:1.  9  51 

;13.  732 

22,  lOli 

3, 6.50 

•44.  HOI 

1  VH  T iT 

1  )1.  902,  219 

)1.  120,847 

(’ll ha  . 

272,  43D,  762 

167,410,669 

34,241,737 

2,5,  469, 874 

.5,817,666 

4,  047, 08;i 

2,  251,  281 

;  2,  181.)19!) 

208,7.5)1,671 

116,  074, 116 

Dominican  Republic  . . 

23,  7:i0. 497 

.  18,  ,551, 841 

8,  902, 878 

7,329,  192 

2,  742,  701 

2,  4.56,  792 

<)40,  468 

697, 848 

1  .5,  427,  102 

4,  )168.  121 

Haiti . 

16.  723,  s;« 

1  14,  144,  .567 

814,  ,597 

660,298 

9,246,612 

7, 033,  165 

ftH2,  041 

1  99,5,919 

'  1.3tX>.)161 

1,)104.6.57 

North  American  republics .  . . 

709,  :«3.  .550  1 

1  ,520, 82,5,  828 

87,396,798 

73, 635,  970 

30,711,767 

2.5, 817,  2.5)1 

48,  347,  ,504 

38,6,52,48)1 

44.3,  163,  124 

1  298,  7)16,  )168 

Per  cent  of  exports . 

100.  0  { 

KXI.  0 

12.3 

14.  1 

4.3 

4.  9 

«.H 

7.4 

62.4 

1  ,57. 3 

Argentina . 

92.5,131.601 

595.681,0,55 

297,627,419 

217,6.3,5.816 

6,5, 843, 61,5 

)19,894.8(i2 

92,  .588, 6,54 

,52,  ,53)1,  4 12  i 

90,  751., 584 

.57, 664,  880 

Holivia . . . 

51,  102.  .569 

37, 069,917 

39,462,641 

28,  ;144.  8)19 

161,972 

1)19.)18,5  I 

69)1,761 

H70.  HOH  1 

7,  1 13,  732 

4, 80(i.  9,5)1 

Brar.il . 

4.5.5,  :t,52.  913 

314, 070,  865 

29, 6.50,  ,507 

2,5,61.5.8.58 

.V),6.53,  4,56 

28,822,296 

39.  HH2,  2H:4 

28,0)11,9.54 

192, 2)19,  ,Vil 

127, 408,  ,5.55 

('bile . 

279,  146,  471 

i 

37,296, 682 

23,7.34,384  , 

]7,  109.  9N1 

9,  7)1)1,  7)16  1 

24,  061,  47)1 

12,692,0)12  ! 

70, 8,86,  ,599 

41,09,5,291 

('olombia . 

123, 06,5.  787 

109,327.29;t  1 

5, 8.57, 020 

3,  246, 890 

657,6)14  ; 

2,616,044 

)1.  640, 8,50 

92,  .5)12,  2)14 

88,  926,  27)1 

Ecuador.. . . . 

17.207,;«i4 

16,  129,  ;)08  I 

464,661 

.50,5,  :1.37 

944,411 

1.0,'i9.94,'i  1 

1,01)1,  .10,5 

1.  1.50,49.3  ' 

7,  7H.*».  200 

7,604,988 

Paraguay . 

13, 0,5.5, 973 

13,751,  159  1 

47,  (X15 

;«.H2f> 

m,  ;iHi 

208,443 

120,781 

215,010 

5,408 

2,5,  ,545 

Peru . 

134,  032,  .584 

96,4.53,300 

24,  ,562,  188 

17,HH1,9H2 

1,682,672 

1,86)1,739  j 

8,  16.3,  )184 

7,294,9)16  i 

44, 6)10,  040 

37,  926,  710 

Uruguay . 

96.  466,  .537 

104,898,770  1 

22,  232,  ,315 

34,620.9(K) 

ll,313.m>3 

12,874,622 

14,  .3)11.  4)15 

13,022,987 

11,002. 001 

8,  mil,  047 

V'eneruela  •.. . . . 

I41.:M9,880 

143,  ;i06,  727 

2, 049,  9,54 

3,  ,593, 6:i6 

4,219,811  ! 

2,81)1,  )160  1 

6,891, 180 

4,  .549,  954 

40, 848,  470 

34,  26,5,  763 

South  .\merican  republics . 

2,235,911,679 

1,592,360,323  1 

4,59,  2.50,  4,52 

35,5,213,468 

1.52,973,8,50  j 

98,068,022  | 

I90,)162,)100  1 

124, 608,  496 

558,  484,  979 

407,  786,  005 

Per  cent  of  ex|>orts... . 

100.0 

100.0 

20.5 

22.3 

6.8  j 

6.1  1 

8.5  1 

7.8 

24.9 

2,5. 6 

Total  of  the  20  republics . 

2,  945,  25.5,  229 

2,  113,  186,  151  1 

,546, 647,  2.VI 

428,  849,  4;i8 

183,685,617  1 

123,  885,  275 

238,709,804  I 

16,3,260,979  i 

1,001,648,  103 

706,  ,522,  37)1 

Per  cent  of  ex|M)rts . 

100.0 

100.0 

18.5 

20.2 

6.2  1 

,5.8 

K.  1 

/.  i  . 

34.0 

3)1.4 

'  Kiseiil  years  ended  June  30. 


LATIN  AMEIilCAN  FORi:iGN  TRADE  IN  19.10 


120  THK  1*AX  AMKKR'AX  TXIOX 

XICARAGUA 

In  1930  the  total  foreifrn  trade  of  Xicarasrua  amounted  to$16,515,718, 
a  27.1  per  cent  decrease  from  the  previous  year’s  figure  of  $22,069,966. 
Imports  decreased  from  $11,797,440  in  1929  to  $8,172,360  in  1930,  or 
30.7  per  cent,  and  exports  from  $10,872,526  to  $8,343,358,  or  23.2  per 
cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 


(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  (XM)  omitted] 


Country 

1929 

1930 

j  Per  rent 
1929 

of  total 

1930 

Imiwrts  (total) . ; 

11.797 

8,  172 

100.0 

100.0 

Cnited  Kingdom  . 

1.27fi 

799 

10.  s 

9.7 

Franee . 

34f! 

248 

•Z9 

3.0 

Oermany . : 

i.nsfi 

730 

9.2 

9.0 

Cnited  States . 

7,390  ' 

.5,024 

02.6 

61.4 

Ex|>orts  (total) . j 

10,  873 

A  343 

1  100. 0 

100.0 

Cnited  Kingdom . 

399 

290 

3.6 

3.4 

France . . . 

1  K94 

1, 128 

,  8.2 

13.  .5 

Oermany . . . 

i,29:i 

972 

11.8 

11.6 

Cnited  States . 

1  .'i.7,'>4 

4,  l.-iO 

.52.9 

49.  7 

Principal  imports  and  exports 

(Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

1929 

1930 

Commodity 

1929 

1930 

11,797 

8,172 

172 

137 

Vegetables  and  products . 

163 

118 

l’602 

l'215 

10, 873 

8,343 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  medicines. 

.531 

3.53 

Coffee . 

,5,903 

3,792 

574 

3:12 

1,985 

2.239 

Leather  and  manufacturt's . 

467 

292 

Woods  (eahinet  and  dyewoods). 

1,340 

59.5 

Liquors,  wines,  and  other  bev- 

Gold . 

434 

42.5 

492 

240 

238 

366 

257 

209 

146 

123 

218 

173 

247 

Meat  and  meat  nroduets _ 

187 

149 

Fibers,  vegetable,  and  manu- 

faetures  of . 

226 

142 

COSTA  RICA 


Costa  Rica’s  foreign  trade  in  1930  reached  a  value  of  $27,177,194, 
showing  a  decrease  of  $11,184,652,  or  29.1  per  cent.  Imports  were 
valued  at  $10,846,590  and  exports  at  $16,330,604.  Compared  with 
1929,  imports  show  a  decline  of  $9,317,346,  or  46.2  per  cent,  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  $1,867,306,  or  10.2  per  cent. 
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Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars;  1.  e.,  000  omitted) 


1 

Country 

1  1 

1929 

1930 

Per  cent  of  total 

1929 

1930 

ImiMirts  ttotal). . .  . 

20.  Ifd 

10,847 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom..  . 

1,315  ' 

12.6 

12. 1 

France . 

507 

314 

2.5 

2.8 

Germany . 

1  3,  .5.32 

1,332 

17.5 

12.2 

United  States . . . 

9.682 

5,400 

48.0 

49.7 

Exports  (total) . 

18, 198 

16,331 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom  . . . 

10.  29  2 

,  9,668 

56.  5 

59.2 

France .  . 

37 

64 

.2 

.3 

Germany . 

1,979 

■  1, 624 

10.8 

12.1 

Unitetl  States . . 

.5,0.50 

1  4, 202 

27.7 

25.7 

Official  statistics  of  imports  by  commodities  for  the  year  1930  are 
not  yet  available,  but  information  from  unofficial  sources  tends  to 
show  that  the  decrease  in  purchases  will  be  found  principally  in  the 
jjeneral  merchandise  classification,  in  articles  of  luxury,  and  in 
materials  and  machinery  for  jnifilic  works. 

The  principal  exports  for  the  years  1929  and  1930  were  as  follows: 


Principal  imports  and  exports 

(Thoiisiinds  of  dollnrs) 


Commodity 

1929  i 

1930 

Exports  (total) . . . . . 

18. 198 

16,  331 

Coffee . . . . . 

12.226 

10,419 

4.584 

4,  376 

Cacao . . . 

985 

966 

tlold  and  silx'er . . 

139 

226 

I/umber . . . . . 

1  116 

83 

57 

65 

PANAMA 

The  value  of  the  foreign  trade  in  1930  was  $21,059,928,  registering 
a  decrease  of  $2,361,562,  or  10  per  cent,  from  1929.  The  value  of 
imports  ($17,757,920)  decreased  by  $1,520,068,  or  7.8  per  cent,  and 
the  value  of  exports  ($3,302,008)  by  $841,494,  or  20.3  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

(Values  in  ihouisands  of  dollars;  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


j 

('ountry 

1 

1929 

\m) 

Per  cent 

1929  1 

of  total 

19.30 

Imports  (total) . .  . . 

19,278 

17,758 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom . . . 

1,636  ^ 

1,654 

8.4 

9.3 

France .  . 

532 

523  1 

2.7 

2.9 

( iermany  . . .  . 

1,029 

913 

.5.3 

.5. 1 

United  States . 

1,3, 1.54 

10,879 

68.2 

61.2 

Exiwrls  (total) .  . 

4. 144 

3, 302 

100.0 

100.0 

United  Kingdom .  . . 

54 

34 

1.3 

1  1.0 

France .  .  . 

22 

4 

.5 

■  ' 

tlermany . . . . . . . 

45 

24 

1.0 

United  States . 

3,  902 

3,121 

94. 1 

94.5 

im2U— 32— Bull. 
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Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commoility 

1929  ' 

1930  Commodity 

1929 

1930 

Imjiorfs  (total) . j 

19.27g  , 

17, 7.')S  ExiMtrts  (total) . 

4, 144 

3. 3ir2 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures.' 

I.4S7  1 

1,49N  Bananas . 

2,941 

2,000 

Colton  textiles  and  manufactures.; 

1.  ■»»<  1 

1,41S  Cacao . . . . . 

471 

031 

1,412  1 

'.m 

185 

4fV4  1 

130 

00 

i  1 

50  1 

42 

492  ! 

37 

19 

Ifil  1 

25 

12 

Automobile  tires . . 

1  201 

173 

Condense<l  and  evaimrated  milk 

291 

Boots  and  shoes... . . 

.■>19 

279 

Lard- . 

27S 

212 

Building  luml>er . 

419 

210 

Patent  meilieines . 

2.59 

198 

Cement. . 

29H 

Kerasene . 

lfi2 

100 

CUBA 

The  total  foreifrn  trade  of  the  republic  in  1930  aggregated  $329,862,- 
937,  consisting  of  imports  to  the  value  of  $162,452,268  and  exports 
of  $167,410,669.  The  total  trade  decreased  from  that  of  1929  by 
$158,791,938,  or  32.4  per  cent.  Imports  decreased  by  $53,762,845,  or 
24.8  per  cent,  and  exports  by  $105,029,093,  or  38.5  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  I.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 


Imi)orts  (total) 

Cnited  Kingdom . 

France . . . 

Germany . 

United  .States . 

Kxiwrts  (total). 

United  Kingdom _ 

France _ _ _ 

Germany . . 

United  States . . 


1 

Per  eent 

of  total 

1929 

1930 

19-29 

1030 

1  216,215 

162, 452 

100.0 

100.0 

12, 021 

8,860 

.5.5 

.5.4 

0,990 

5. 465 

4.1 

3.3 

7, 477 

6,  Ifll 

3.4 

3.7 

127,051 

91,872 

.58.7 

.56.5 

•272, 440 

167,411 

100.0 

100. 0 

34,242 

2.5,  470 

12.5 

1,5. 2 

.i  .5,818 

4,047 

2.1 

2.4 

.:  2,251 

2, 181 

.8 

1.3 

J  208,754 

116,074 

76.6 

69.3 
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Principal  imports  and  exports 

[Thoiisamis  of  <loIlarsj 


t'ommcxiity 


Imports  (total),.. . 

('otion  manufactures . . 

HreailstulTs . 

Meat  and  meat  products. . 

Mineral  oils . . 

Vestetahles . . . . 

Machinery  and  apparatus . . 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  sleet 

Sugar  hags . . . 

Chemical  and  |)harmaceutical 

jiroducts . . 

Milk,  condensed . . 

.\ulomobiles,  passenger . 

I’ine,  unplaned  . 

ColTee.  . . . 

Hoots  and  shoes . . 


1929 

19,10  |1  Commo<lity  j 

1929  1930 

216.215 

162.4,52  Eximrts  (total). ..  . . ..j 

•272,440  167,411 

IK.  .171 

13,420  ’  Sugar . . . 1 

204,849  105,203 

i  25.  o:i7 

21,612  Tobacco,  unmanufactured  .  .  ! 

•2ti.513  24,293 

.  18,  M4 

13,2,55  Molas.ses 

‘  10.  100 

9,017  ’  Cigars... . . 

10,678  8,110 

■  10,  K07 

7,609  Copper  ore . . 

1,851  1.934 

,  10.2KK 

7,604  I’irieapples . . . 

1,183  1,660 

:  11,4K2 

7,4,55  Bananas... . . . 

1,515  1,.542 

8.  4.54 

6.  k;)0  Cattle  hides _ _ 

1,665  1,409 

Sponges . 

939  950 

7.  042 

6,032  Honey . . . . . . 

646  654 

4.  .527 

3,089 

1  3. 927 

2.  2,59 

2,740 

1,K2I 

i 

3.  .VM) 

1,734 

1,819 

829  • 

i 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  Republic’s  total  foreifjn  trade  in  1930  reached  a  value  of 
$33,781,000,  being  a  decrease  of  $12,684,881,  or 27.2  percent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1929.  Imports  to  the  value  of  $15,229,219  decreased  by 
$7,500,225,  or  32.9  per  cent,  and  exports  of  $18,551,841  decreased  by 
$5,184,656,  or  21.8  per  cent. 


Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitted] 


Country 

192{1 

; 

; 

1930 

Per  cent  of  total 

1929  1  1930 

lmiM)rts  (total) . 

. .-}  22,729 

1.5,  229 

100.  0 

100.0 

Cnited  Kingdom . 

.  1. 389 

896 

0.  1 

.5.8 

Kraniv... . . . 

.  .580 

347 

2.5  , 

2.2 

Germany . . 

.  1,  176 

7-29 

.5.  1 

4.7 

United  States . 

.  13,4.57 

8.  .MO 

.59.2 

.56. 1 

E\|>orts  (total) . 

_ _ _  23,736 

18,  .552 

100.  0 

100.0 

I’nited  Kingdom . . . 

8.903 

7.  .129 

37.5 

39.5 

Framv.. . . . 

_ _  -2,743 

2, 4,57 

11.5 

13.2 

Germany.. . 

. .  940 

098 

.1.9 

3.7 

Uniterl  States . . . 

. .  .5,427 

4,368 

2-2.8 

23.5 
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Principal  imjwrts  and  exports 

(Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity  | 

1929 

1930  { 

Commodity 

1929  ; 

1930 

Imjwrts  (total) . | 

22. 729 

15,229  ' 

E\|)orts  (total) . 

23,~36 

18,552 

3,2ft3 

2.365  ; 

2, 115 

1.522 

1.94H  , 

1.:M5 

Iron  and  ste«>l  and  manufactures 

1,400 

954 

la'af  tobaiw . 

1,381  1 

1,032 

um) 

913  1 

013 

781 

931 

743 

746 

536 

437 

299 

Chemical  and  j>harmac»“Utical 

products . 

662 

508  1 

Hides  and  skins  and  manufac- 

tures  of . 

764 

444 

Lard _ _ _ 

784 

428  i 

Wood  and  manufactures . . . 

1  731 

362 

Fish _ _ 

1  462 

339 

Pap-r  and  manufactures  . 

.5;i7 

323 

Silk  and  manufactures.. 

.567 

291 

.\utomobiles . . . 

443 

176  , 

Meats . 

i _ 

170  ' 

HAITI 

The  total  foreign  trade  in  1930  amounted  to  $26,986,193  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $33,961,755  in  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of  $6,975,562, 
or  20.5  per  cent.  Imports  in  1930  were  $12,841,626  and  exports 
$14,144,567.  The  decrease  in  imports  amounted  to  $4,396,296,  or 
25.5  per  cent,  and  in  exports,  $2,579,266,  or  15.4  per  cent. 

Distribution  of  foreign  trade — four  principal  commercial  countries 

(Values  in  thousands  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000  omitteil] 


Im[)orts  (total) 

United  Kingdom _ 

France . . . 

Oermany . 

United  Stat<>s.. . 

Exports  (total) 

United  Kingdom.  .. 

France . 

Oermany _ 

United  States . 


Commodity 


Imjwrts  (total) . 


Cotton  and  manufactures . 

Wheat  flour . . . . 

Mineral  oils..  . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures. 

Meat  and  meat  products  . 

Machinery  and  api>aratus . 

.Soap . 

Fish . 

Automobiles  and  trucks . 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical 

products . . 

Hides  and  skins  and  manufac¬ 
tures . . . 

Rice . . 


17,238  12.812 


.3. 1.W 
1,528 
93« 


3.  Ill 
2.W95 
991  ' 
1.224 
8.50 
811 
f!35 
000 
,509 

3.52 

3.59 

529 


.502 

.513 


280 

192 


ColTee . 

Cotton.. . . 

Sugar . 

Iwgwowl _ 

Cacao . 

Ooatskins . 

Molasses . 

Cottonsee<l  cake. 


1929 

i 

1930 

Per  cent  of  total 
1929  1  1930 

17,238 

12,842  I 

100.0  j 

100.0 

1, 172  ' 

937  i 

6.8  ! 

7.2 

1.354  , 

848 

7.8  ! 

6.6 

7.55 

.5.53 

4.3  1 

4.3 

12.041 

9,001  ' 

69.8  ! 

70.0 

16.724  1 

14,145 

100.0 

100.0 

815  ' 

660 

4.8  ; 

4.6 

9.247  ; 

7,a« 

5.5.2  1 

49.7 

682  ! 

996 

4.0 

7.0 

1,306  i 

1,305 

!  7.8  i 

9.2 

exports 

si 

Commo<lity 

1  1929 

1930 

F.xiwrls  (total) .  16,724  14,14,5 


12,899 
2,071  I 
211  ' 
.502  i 
237  ! 
137 
12.5 
177 
112 


10, 400 
1,572 
594 
488 
395 
195 
115 
104 
00 


COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY  NOTES 

Honor  to  “Hugo  Has#.” — Word  has  reached  the  Pan  American 
I'nion  that  Dr.  Gustavo  Martinez  Ziiviria  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  National  Lihrarj*  in  Buenos  Aires.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Carlos 
Melo,  who  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  in  1929  hy  the 
death  of  Dr.  Paul  Groussac,  director  of  the  librarj'  for  over  40  years. 
Readers  of  the  Bulletin  are  perhaps  better  accpiainted  with  Dr. 
Martinez  Zuviria  under  his  pseudonym  of  “Hugo  Wast,”  the  name 
signed  to  his  well-known  novels  Desierto  de  piedra,  Flor  de  durazno, 
Fata  de  zorra,  Valle  negro,  and  others.  The  last  named  has  been 
published  in  English  under  the  title  Black  Valley. 

Brazilian  Library  School. — By  decree  of  November  11,  1931,  Dr. 
Getulio  Vargas,  the  Provisional  President  of  Brazil,  reestablished  the 
Library  Science  School  in  the  National  Library  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  was  suspended  September  6,  1922.  The  new  school  will  be 
under  the  guidance  of  the  director  of  the  library".  The  subjects  of  the 
2-year  course  include:  Bibliography,  paleography,  diplomacy,  history 
of  literature,  iconography  and  cartography,  and  technical  library 
work. 

Accessionf). — During  the  past  month  the  libraiy  added  to  its  shelves 
215  volumes  and  pamphlets,  the  major  portion  of  which  are  official 
publications.  Among  the  nonofficial  books,  the  following  are  espe¬ 
cially  noted : 

Paliques  de  ayer  (cronicas).  Por  Victor  H.  Escala.  Caracas,  Lit.  y  Tip. 
Vargas,  1931.  308  p.  12". 

Don  Ilennogenes  Pirez  de  Aren,  18^5-1902.  Por  Santiago  Marin  Vicuna. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Estahleciinientos  Gnificos  Balcell  &  Co.,  1931.  211  p.  12". 

Harms  Arana,  educador,  hisioriador  y  homhre  publico.  Por  Ricardo  Donoso. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Universidad  de  Chile,  1931.  337  p.  8". 
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Entudios  midicos,  socialeii  y  morales.  Tomo  1,  Estudios  niodifos.  Por  Giii- 
Uernu)  Piiolnia.  Santiago  de  Chile,  S<k-.  Iiii))renta  y  Litografia  I'niverso,  1931. 
409  p.  8". 

Ltgislacion  dc  minax  de  Chile.  Por  tieriii:ii»  Nieiihuser  U.  (Contains  a  copy 
of  the  Chilean  mining  cihIc  translated  into  English,  1930.)  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Iinprenta  I.rfigunas  &  Qnevedo  Ltda.,  1931.  443  p.  8". 

Velut  umhra.  Coleeeidn  dc  poesias  de  .\l)el  Clonzdlez  Gonzalez.  I(|ni(|iie, 
Iinprenta  Tip-Top,  1931.  193  j).  12*’. 

Bibliografia  dc  dou  Josi  Toribio  Medina  (1923  1930).  Por  Guillermo  Feliii 
Cruz.  Santiagt)  de  Chile,  Iinprenta  “  I.JI  Traeehtn,”  1931 .  lOS  p.  12". 

Refiexiones  de  un  argcntino  de  la  niiera  generaciun.  Por  Julio  V.  Gonzalez. 
Madrid,  Imp.  de  J.  Pueyo,  1931.  247  j).  12". 

El  instiluto  social  de  la  I'nirersidad  Xaeioital  del  Litoral.  Su  rol  universitario, 
errores  que  corrige  y  anhelos  (pie  satisfaee.  Por  Rafael  .Vraj'a.  Ro.sario,  Imp. 

J.  B.  Ravini,  1930.  209  p.  8". 

Index  Colombia.  ,\miario  ilustrado  e  informativo  de  la  Republica.  Publicado 
por  Index  Colombia  Co.,  Director:  Ignacio  M.  Sanchez  Santamarfa.  EdiciOn 
corre.spondiente  a  1929.  Barcelona,  Tip.  La.  Acadfunica,  Hercderos  de  S(‘rra  y 
Russell.  165  p.  illus.  4". 

Falabras  y  obras.  Por  Nicolas  B.  .Vmuchdstegui.  Ro.sario  [.\rgentina],  R.  T. 
Sudrez,  1931.  159  p.  8". 

Introduccion  a  la  hisloria  de  la  cultura  en  Colombia.  Sinopsis  del  de.sarrollo 
cultural  de  este  pais  e  interpretaciOn  de  sus  causas  y  dificultades.  Datos  sobre 
orientaeidn  filosiifica  ilK*ro-americana.  Ndmina  de  algunas  publicaciones  co- 
lombianas  importantes.  Ciudadanon  extranjeros  que  han  contribufdo  notable- 
mente  al  progreso  de  esta  Rejniblica.  Obra  publicada  por  Luis  Ldjit'z  de  Mesa. 
Bogotd,  1930.  203  p.  8". 

La  biografia  de  (iloria  Etzel.  Por  Luis  LOjicz  de  Me.sa.  Bogotd,  Editorial 
Minerva,  1929.  173  p.  8". 

El  soUeron.  Por  .\rturo  Mejia  Nieto.  Buenos  Aires,  Talleres  Grdficos 
.\rgentinos  L.  J.  Ro.sso,  1931.  182  p.  12”. 

Ceremonial  publico.  Por  .\dolfo  J.  de  Urquiza.  Madrid,  Talleres  Grdficos 
Herrera,  1932.  560  p.  8". 

Vision  de  Andhuac  (1519).  Por  Alfonso  Reyes,  Madrid,  Indice.  1923. 
64  p.  8". 

El  hombre  de  la  selva,  farsa  en  tres  actos.  El  amo  de  (o<lo.t,  cuento  teatral  en  un 
prdlogo  y  dos  actos.  Teatro  de  Princivalle,  tomo  4.  Montevid(M>,  Editorial 
“La  Fatultad.”  184  p.  8". 

Bolivar,  extracto  de  la  vida  y  la  obra  del  jiadre  de  la  patria,  jiara  niftos  de 
esciielas  primarias.  F)dici(in  hecha  con  motivo  del  primer  centenario  de  la 
muerte  del  Libertador.  Por  Camilo  Jimdnez.  C'aracas,  Lit.  y  Tip.  Vargas, 
1930.  104  p.  illus.  8". 

•  Fourth  Pan  American  commercial  conference.  Pan  .\merican  I'nion,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  OctolxT  5th-13th,  1931.  Final  act  (with  annexes  and  a  summary 
of  the  work  of  the  conference).  Baltimore,  The  Sun  Bimk  and  Job  Printing 
Office,  Inc.  1931.  150  p.  8”. 

Al  margen  de  Centro  America.  (Mi.sceldnea  escotufi.stica.)  Por  E.  Martinez 
LdjK'z.  Tegucigalpa,  Tip.  Nacional,  1931.  216  p.  8". 
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During  tho  month  the  lihran*  received  the  following  new  periodicals: 

La  iniluxtria  itacioual  colombiana  (Rovista  niensiial,  organo  (ie  la  Asociaci6n 
(If  Iiuliistriales  de  Modelliii),  MedelUti.  (M.)  [Editada  cn  “I>a  luiprcnta  ” 
Editorial.]  Vol.  1,  Xu.  2,  (xdtibre  do  1931.  32  p.  ilhis.  9  x  ll'j  inches. 

The  Student  of  Knglinh.  (.\  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  I.4itin  .Ameri¬ 
can  .students  of  Englisli.)  .\partado  1(K>3,  Mexico,  D.  F.  (Hi-mo.)  V'ol.  1, 
No.  1,  January-Febrnary,  1932.  14  p.  S  x  10  inelies. 

lioletin  del  Touring  Club  Peruano,  Casilla  2219,  Lima.  4  p.  illus.  ISIj  x 
17  inches. 

El  Agricultor  (Orguno  ofieial  de  la  ('onfederaei()n  de  Camaras  .\grieolas  y 
(ianaderas  de  los  E.stados  Fnidos  Mexieanos).  (Semi-mo.)  .\v.  Uruguay  No. 
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In  many  countries  the  ])rovisional  jiovernment  has  taken  special 
interest  in  the  revision  of  its  national  codes,  with  a  view  to  making 
the  nation  function  along  modern  lines  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

By  decree  No.  20348  of  August  29,  1931,  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  created  State,  regional,  and  municipal  consultative 
councils;  for  the  purposes  of  the  decree  the  provisions  for  the  Federal 
District  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  States.  Cities  whose  size  and 
importance  warrant,  are  to  have  municipal  councils;  others  may,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Interventor,  be  grouped  in  zones  for 
which  regional  councils  shall  be  appointed.  The  councils  shall  range 
in  size  from  three  or  more  for  the  municipalities  to  five  or  more  for 
the  States,  and  the  members,  who  will  serve  without  pay,  shall  be 
so  appointed  that  a  wide  range  of  interests  shall  be  represented.  The 
duties  of  the  councils  shall  he  to  report  on  the  legal  and  equitable 
redress  possible  for  the  acts  of  interventors;  to  give  advice  on  problems 
submitted  by  the  authorities  to  which  they  are  responsible;  and  to 
suggest  to  the  proper  officials  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  wise  or 
necessary.  L’ntil  the  question  has  been  submitted  to  the  proper 
council,  interventors  and  mayors  may  not  impose  new  ta.xes  or  modify 
existing  ones;  contract  internal  loans  or  issue  securities  of  any  kind; 
increase  the  number  of  employees  or  create  new  positions  if  either 
procedure  increases  the  budget;  grant  public-service  concessions  or 
alter  existing  ones;  settle  suits  out  of  court,  or  pay  money  on  account 
of  claims  until  the  matter  has  been  decided  in  court;  offer  tax  exemp¬ 
tions  or  subsidies  not  included  in  the  budget.  Without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  consultative  council,  no  State  or  municipality  may 
contract  a  foreign  loan;  issue  vouchers  to  be  used  as  currency;  revoke 
or  declare  invalid  any  concession  which  may  be  declared  illegal  or 
contrary  to  the  public  interest;  or  modify  or  repeal  its  constitution 
or  organic  law.  Regulations  for  local  administration  are  also  included 
in  the  decree,  which  went  into  effect  on  October  24,  1931. 

The  Civil  Code  of  Peru  recpiired  that  all  marriages  should  be  per¬ 
formed  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  this  was  amended 
by  law  of  December  23,  1897,  to  provide  a  civil  ceremony  for  non- 
Catholics.  The  Council  of  Government,  on  October  8,  1930,  made  the 
civil  ceremony  described  in  that  law  obligatory  for  all  marriages  per¬ 
formed  henceforward  in  the  Republic.  In  order  to  avoid  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  any  situation  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  laws  as  they 
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then  stood,  on  August  22,  1931,  decree-law  No.  7282  was  promulgated 
to  summarize  and  amplify  the  regulations  for  marriage  in  Peru. 

The  special  features  of  the  new  law  are  as  follows;  Besides  birth 
and  residence  certificates,  the  contracting  parties  must  also  present  a 
health  certificate  and,  in  the  case  of  foreigners,  documents  attesting 
that  there  is  no  legal  impediment  to  the  marriage.  Peruvians  who 
are  widowed  or  divorced  must  show  documents  proving  that  they 
may  legally  marry  again.  All  the  necessaiy  papers  must  he  shown 
to  the  official  performing  the  ceremony  at  least  eight  days  before  the 
marriage  is  to  take  place,  when  the  license  will  he  issued  in  the  city  or 
cities  of  residence  of  both  parties.  The  decree-law  permits  the  waiving 
of  certain  requirements  in  special  cases,  provided  that  they  are  com¬ 
plied  with  after  the  ceremony.  An  urgency  marriage  when  one  of  the 
parties  is  at  the  point  of  death  may  be  performed  only  to  legitimatize 
natural  children;  such  marriages  will  be  considered  void,  however, 
if  the  dead  husband  should  leave  other  natural  children  hv  another 
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Many  American  nations  have  recently  been  faced  with  the  problems 
arising  from  world  overproduction  in  their  chief  products.  When 
such  questions  are  agricultural,  the  need  for  new  markets  and  the 
importance  of  self-sustenance  have  encouraged  the  already  marked 
tendency  of  the  farmer  or  stock  raiser  to  diversify  his  activities. 

In  the  United  States,  for  e.xample,  the  average  citizen  thinks  of 
turkey  as  a  winter  delicacy,  especially  plentiful  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  times.  Until  veiy  recently,  turkeys  were  as  seasonable  in 
this  country  as  fresh  vegetables  a  generation  ago.  Thanks  to  modern 
methods  of  refrigeration,  however,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  long  been  able  to  enjoy  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  calendar;  when  the  local  supply  was  past,  the  crops  of  the 
South  and  far  West  were  rushed  to  their  markets  and  later,  with 
improved  transportation  facilities,  those  of  other  countries  to  the 
south — Cuba  and  Mexico,  even  Chile  and  Argentina — were  made 
available.  To  the  long  list  of  out-of-season  foodstuffs  that  the  United 
States  imports  from  the  other  Americas,  the  native  turkey  has  now 
been  added.  From  June  through  September,  1931,  311,173  plump 
fowl,  weighing  over  4,500,000  pounds,  have  entered  this  country  from 
Argentina  and  found  a  ready  market.  Since  the  turkeys  are  avail¬ 
able  at  a  period  when  there  is  no  competition  with  the  native  product, 
many  of  the  best  restaurants  have  been  quick  to  take  advantage  of 
the  added  opportunitj'  to  please  their  patrons.  The  quality  of  the 
birds  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  prepared  and  packed  has  done 
much  to  make  them  popular.  The  United  States,  however,  in  not 
the  only  country  to  which  Argentina  is  sending  turkeys.  England 
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imported  over  100,000,  weighing  nearly  1,350,000  pounds,  during 
the  first  10  months  of  1931,  and  neighboring  countries  also  purchased 
a  few,  approximately  1,000  pounds.  The  success  of  this  enterprise 
opens  to  the  Argentine  farmer  a  new  and  profitable  field. 

Another  experiment  is  being  carried  on  in  the  republic  which,  if 
successful,  should  add  materially  to  the  nation’s  resources.  The 
breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  a  state  of  semicaptivity,  a  prof¬ 
itable  industry  in  Canada  and  parts  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
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AKOENTINE  TUKKEYS 


Kaising  turkeys  for  exitort  is  a  new  industry  of  .\r(%ntina.  large  numbers  being  exported  to  the  I’nited 
States  and  other  countries.  I'piier:  Kine  turkeys  in  a  |ien.  I.ower:  During  four  months  of  IU3I  .Vrgen- 
tina  furni.shetl  the  markets  of  the  Cnitetl  States  with  311,173  birds. 
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started  in  the  Territory’  of  Neuquen  with  the  introduction  of  four 
pairs  of  silver  foxes.  The  experiment  calls  for  a  comparatively 
lai^e  initial  capital,  but  if  the  animals  can  become  perfectly  acclima¬ 
tized,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  first  foxes  imported,  a 
new  and  profitable  occupation  for  settlers  in  the  southern  regions  of 
Argentina  shoidd  be  developed. 

In  Brazil  the  state  of  the  international  coffee  market  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  increased  interest  in  other  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country.  Oranges  have  long  been  an  important  crop 
in  many  sections  of  the  country,  but  the  amount  of  fruit  e.xported  has 
been  small.  During  the  agricultural  season  1928-29,  for  example, 
over  5,000,000  boxes  were  grown,  but  fewer  than  half  a  million  were 
exported.  Yet  the  exports  of  oranges  have  increased  greatly  in  the 
last  five  years;  in  1927,  only  318,000  bo.xes  were  exported  from  the 
entire  nation,  while  787,000  boxes  were  exported  from  Santos  alone 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1931.  Since  933,000  boxes  were 
shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  first  10  months  of  the  year, 
it  was  officially  estimated  that  the  e.xports  for  the  whole  year  would 
be  at  least  2,000,000  boxes.  It  is  true  that  the  rate  of  exchange  has 
been  a  factor  in  the  1931  orange  exports,  but  more  important  have 
been  certain  Government  regulations  which  brought  about  an 
improvement  of  the  cpiality  of  the  fruit  intended  for  export. 

The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  of  Paraguay  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
increase  the  knowledge  of  modem  agricultural  methods  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  crops.  Soy  beans  and  sunflower  and  sesame  seeds  have  been 
sent  to  all  rural  schools  for  cultivation  in  the  school  gardens.  Com¬ 
plete  instructions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  accompanied  the 
seeds,  which  were  sent  out  with  a  dual  purpose  to  introduce  new  crops 
throughout  the  country  and  to  train  school  children  in  gardening. 
Seeds  have  also  been  sent  to  the  experiment  stations  and  schools  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  country  for  especial  acclimatization 
studies.  In  an  experiment  station  conducted  by  a  private  company 
near  Puerto  Casado,  some  47  different  varieties  of  wheat  have  been 
planted,  in  order  to  determine  those  best  suited  to  use  in  developing 
the  vast  stretches  of  uncultivated  lands  in  that  region  which  are  a 
source  of  potential  wealth  for  the  nation. 
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Although  agriculture  and  mining  are  predominant  in  Mexico,  since 
its  independence  the  Republic  has  striven  to  become  a  manufacturing 
nation  and  for  that  purpose  has  always  maintained  a  protective  tariff 
and  in  general  followed  a  policy  of  protection  to  local  industry. 
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To-day  Mexico  ranks  among  the  three  foremost  industrial  nations  of 
Latin  America,  Mexico  C'ity  and  its  vicinity  and  Monterrey,  the 
chief  railroad  center  of  the  Republic,  being  the  two  most  important 
Mexican  manufacturing  centers.  While  the  larger  Mexican  indus¬ 
tries  represent  investments  of  foreign  capital,  the  principal  increase 
in  manufacturing  in  Mexico  during  recent  years  has  been  in  small 
plants  financed  almost  entirely  by  national  capital.  The  preliminary 
residts  of  the  1930  industrial  census  show  48,500  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  with  a  capital  investment  of  1,004,044,745  pesos,  employing 
249,129  workers.  Of  the  141  branches  of  industry  listed,  those  in 
which  the  capital  invested  is  over  5,000,000  pesos  are  as  follows: 


Product  or  industry 

Number 
of  indus¬ 
trial  es¬ 
tablish¬ 
ments  * 

i 

Capital  in¬ 
vested 

Number 
of  employ¬ 
ees 

520 

Poos 

290. 049, 253 
126, 653, 855 
91, 708, 475 
34,993,646 
30,624,090 
29, 405, 510 
29, 359, 589 
24,432,893 

8,143 

38,678 

14,290 

3,837 

5,432 

621 

542 

137 

140 

2fi9 

2 

30 

2,542 

3,828 

1,887 

109 

334 

22,657,642  . 
20.613,044 
18,551,919 
15, ‘204, 768 
15, 228, 980 
14, 787, 062 
13, 348, 899 
11,816,277 
11,445,012 
11,08.5,910 
10, 170, 847 
9, 8.35, 130 
9, 779, 144 
9, 632, 770 
8, 353, 420 
7, 670, 949 
7, 293, 236 
7,022,075 
6,952,781 
3, 157, 271 
5, 498, 863 
5,460,711 
5,122,5.38 
5, 085, 899 

1,322 

355 

5,051 

2,043 

3,549 

2,207 

3,356 

1,064 

7,648 

655 

413 

3,513 

3,200 

953 

144 

9. 392 
9, 119 

I  2,810 

35,012 
4, 301 
1,307 
2,954 
974 

3,866 

113 

5 

1,427 

441 

23 

561 

3, 471 

5,468 
389 
2,511 
1,668 
5,500 
1,68.3 
'  5,020 

147 

4,555 

2,484 

'  Estadittica  Nacional,  organ  of  the  National  Statistical  Bureau,  says  in  its  issue  of  .^ptember,  1931: 
“  For  the  puriKtses  of  the  census  any  enterprise,  large  or  small,  producing  one  or  more  articles  was  considered 
as  an  ‘industrial  establishment’;  consequently  the  same  industrial  establishment  may  apiiear  several 
times  in  the  directory  if  it  produces  more  than  one  article.  The  above  definition  presupposes  an  absolute 
dillerentiation  in  the  industries  which  does  not  exist  in  practice,  since  many  establishments  in  the  Republic 
pro<luoe  articles  of  various  classes  at  the  same  time.” 
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Airways. — The  last  gap  in  the  system  of  airways  which  connect  all 
hut  2  of  the  21  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  closed  on 
November  3,  1931,  when  a  flying  boat  of  the  Pan  American  Airways 
landed  in  the  harbor  of  Buenos  Aires,  thereby  inaugurating  a  pas¬ 
senger,  mail,  and  express  service  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the 
Argentine  metropolis.  This  extension  of  service  by  the  Pan  American 
Airways  completes  the  establishment  of  an  airline  down  the  entire 
7,o00-mile  trade  route  between  the  United  States  and  the  key  cities 
of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentina.  The  route  extends  from  Miami 
through  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  crosses  the  equator  at  the 
Amazon  River,  and  then  parallels  the  South  Atlantic  coastline  to  the 
principal  eastern  cities  of  the  southern  continent.  As  shown  in  the 
accompanying  map,  another  trunk  line  starts  from  Brownsville,  Tex., 
spanning  Mexico  and  Central  America,  to  Panama,  following  the 
west  coast  to  Chile,  and  crossing  the  Andes  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 
The  direct  line  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
completes  the  basic  routes  of  this  network  of  18,500  miles  of  airways, 
to-day  considered  the  largest  air  transport  system  in  the  world. 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  the  two  interior  republics  not  linked  by  the 
Pan  American  Airways  system,  have  air  connections  through  services 
from  La  Paz  to  Arica,  Chile,  and  from  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires. 
The  capitals  of  Paraguay  and  Argentina  were  formerly  connected  by 
the  French  Aeropostale  Line,  which  was  discontinued  on  April  19, 
1931.  Since  Januaiy"  1,  1932,  this  route  has  been  under  the  bureau 
of  civdl  aviation  of  the  Argentine  Government,  which  also  hopes  to 
create  a  service  linking  Buenos  Aires  with  the  Bolivian  air  services 
already  operating  from  the  Argentine  border  through  Cochabamba  to 
La  Paz  and  towns  in  the  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Bolivia. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  has  inaugurated  an  air-mail  service 
between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  Military  planes  leave  the 
capital  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  at  noon  and  arrive  at 
Sao  Paulo  three  hours  later;  the  return  trip  is  made  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  It  has  been  announced  that  the  army 
air-mail  service  will  be  extended  745  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
country,  penetrating  as  far  as  Goyaz.  Another  service  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  that  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bello  Horizonte.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  an  extension  of  the  present  line  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Sao 
Paulo  is  to  be  made  to  Curityha,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Parana, 
and  it  is  intended  to  establish  eventually  an  air-mail  service  from  Sao 
Paulo  to  Matto  Grosso. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 
Map  showing  routes  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Airways. 
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The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  acquired  an  air 
fleet  consisting;  of  an  amphibian,  the  3  de  norumhre,  and  two  air¬ 
planes,  the  Constitucion  and  the  Republica,  which  are  being  used  to 
carry  the  mail  between  Panama  City  and  the  towns  in  the  interior. 
The  service  was  inaugurated  on  November  28,  1931,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Isthmus  from  Spain,  a  special  postage 
stamp  issue  being  placed  on  sale  by  the  Government  to  commemorate 
the  occasion.  Two  routes  are  being  flown,  one  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  stopping  at  Tahoga,  Cborrera,  Bejuco,  Anton,  Penonome, 
Aguadulce,  Santiago,  David,  and  Puerto  Armuelles;  the  other  along 
the  Atlantic  connecting  Panama  City  with  Colon  and  Bocas  del  Toro. 
Five  young  Panamanian  aviators  have  been  commissioned  as  officers 
in  the  national  police  force  to  pilot  the  planes. 

Highways. — Although  Mexico  is  planning  to  lessen  Federal  expend¬ 
itures  during  1932,  Government  officials  realize  the  importance  of 
continuing  highway  construction.  According  to  a  statement  recently 
given  out  for  publication  by  the  chairman  of  the  National  Highway 
Commission,  Senor  Vicente  Cortes  Herrera,  Me.xico  will  spend  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year  18,000,000  pesos  (about  .'56,480,000)  on  its  road- 
construction  program  instead  of  the  8,000,000  pesos  which  were 
originally  assigned  for  that  purpose  in  the  1932  budget.  Despite 
unfavorable  economic  conditions,  the  Federal  Government  intends  to 
complete  before  1933  two  great  trunk  highways — the  Mexico  City- 
Nuevo  Laredo  Road,  and  that  from  the  national  capital  to  Guadala¬ 
jara,  the  Republic’s  second  largest  city  and  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Jalisco.  The  road  from  Mexico  City  to  Nuevo  Laredo  is  an  important 
link  in  the  Inter-American  Highway.  It  was  provisionally  opened  to 
traffic  on  May  11,  1931,  in  view  of  the  need  for  communications  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  in  order  to  use  the  provisional  road  as 
a  means  for  the  transportation  of  materials  and  machinery  to  he 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  permanent  surface.  Since  its  opening, 
intensive  work  has  been  carried  on  for  the  completion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  temporary  portions,  so  that  the  entire  road  may  be  trav¬ 
eled  upon  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  Government’s  augmented 
1932  budget  also  includes  oiling  the  greater  part  of  the  road  from 
Me.xico  City  to  Acapulco,  a  picturesque  Pacific  coast  port  which  the 
early  Spaniards  used  as  their  New  World  base  for  marine  commerce 
with  the  Orient. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932,  $15,000,000  has  been 
appropriated  for  road  construction  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba.  Cuba 
already  has  a  splendid  system  of  modern  highways  covering  nearly 
the  entire  island.  The  great  Central  Highway,  stretching  from  Pinar 
del  Rio  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  to  Santiago  on  the  eastern 
extremity,  connects  all  important  commercial  centers  and  is  becoming 
more  popular  with  tourists  each  year.  Of  the  1931-32  appropriation 
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$1,000,000  is  to  he  expended  in  the  eonstruetion  of  a  new  highway, 
about  12  miles  long,  eonnecting  Hahana  with  the  town  of  General 
Machado,  where  an  airport  is  located. 

Telephouex. — The  longest  telephone  line  in  Akgextixa  was  in¬ 
augurated  on  Septeinher  15,  1931.  It  connects  the  cities  of 
Mendoza,  Province  of  Mendoza,  and  Concordia,  Province  of  Entre 
Rios,  and  has  a  total  length  of  1,433  kilometers  or  appro.ximately 
890  miles,  divided  into  several  sections  as  follows:  Mendoza-San 
Luis,  167  miles;  San  Luis-Villa  Mercedes,  62  miles;  Villa  Mercedes- 
Kufino,  168  miles;  Rufino-Rosario,  175  miles;  Rosario-Santa  Fe, 
111  miles;  Santa  Fe-Parana,  21  miles;  Parana-Villaguay,  105 
miles  ;  Villaguay-Concordia,  81  miles.  Four  different  companies 
participate  in  the  new  telephone  service,  the  C'ompania  Argentina 
de  Telefonos,  the  Compania  Telegriifico-Telefdnica  Xacional,  the 
Sociedad  Telefonica  de  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Compania  Entrerriana  de 
Telefonos  de  Parana  y  Concordia.  These  companies  own  17  tel¬ 
ephone  e.xclianges  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  13  in  the  Province 
of  San  Luis,  36  in  the  Province  of  Cordoha,  36  in  the  Territorv'  of 
La  Pampa,  62  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe,  and  79  in  the  Province 
of  Entre  Rios. 

A  long-distance  telephone  service  connecting  the  capital  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  Bogota,  with  the  Republic’s  principal  port  in  the  Pacific,  Buena¬ 
ventura,  was  inaugurated  by  the  ('ompanfa  Telefonica  Central  on 
October  1,  1931.  The  line  is  357  miles  in  length  and  serves  28  cities 
and  towns.  The  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  international  telephone 
service  between  Colombia,  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  took 
place  at  the  Ministrv’  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  at  Bogota  on  November 
26,  1931. 

A  similar  ceremony  also  took  place  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  a  radiotelegraphic  service  with 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  on  November  17, 1931. 

Radiotelephonic  communication  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  was  inaugurated  on  December  18,  1931,  with  ceremonies  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretar>’  of  State  in  Washington  and  in  the  Brazilian 
Foreign  Office  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


ART,  SCIENCE,  AND  EDUCATION 

In  Argentina,  where  public  education  has  long  been  an  object  of 
close  attention,  projects  for  modern  educational  development  continue 
to  be  adopted  and  put  into  effect.  Among  the  various  reports  recentl}' 
made  public  may  he  noted  that  of  the  National  Council  of  Education 
on  the  state  of  public  instruction  during  1931.  It  contains  a  table 
giving  the  figures  on  expenditures  for  public  education,  which  range 
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from  27,086,220  pesos  paper  for  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  with 
its  2,126  schools,  to  347,588  pesos  paper  for  La  Rioja,  which  has  only 
18.  The  National  Council  of  Education  further  states  that  because 
of  present  economic  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
carry  out  all  its  plans  for  public  instruction,  but  suggests  that  pro¬ 
vincial  authorities  should  take  certain  steps,  such  as  the  introduction 
of  short  courses,  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  progress.  The  report 
states  that  public  primary  education  owes  its  present  development  to 
the  Government’s  foresight  in  assuring  revenues  for  this  specific 
purpose,  the  most  imjiortant  being  the  inheritance  tax  which  has  been 
adopted  by  various  Provinces.  Of  the  2,108,286  children  between 
5  and  13  years  of  age  throughout  the  Republic,  510,754  are  not  in 
school.  School  attendance  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  is  com- 
])ulsory  for  children  from  8  to  14  years  of  age.  In  Jujuy,  La  Rioja, 
Santiago  del  Estero,  and  Tucuman,  the  age  is  from  7  to  14  years. 

The  republic  of  Costa  Rica  has  always  taken  great  pride  in 
the  national  interest  in  education,  and  figures  published  by  a  leading 
newspaper  of  the  capital  show  that  there  has  been  no  diminution  in 
that  interest.  During  the  1930  school  year  more  than  50,000  students 
attended  the  public  schools  throughout  the  country,  an  increase  of 
nearly  15,000  over  the  enrollment  in  1920.  The  number  of  schools 
has  grown  during  that  decade  from  411  to  505,  and  that  of  teachers 
from  1,346  to  1,875.  The  teaching  profession  is  attracting  the  young 
people  of  the  nation  in  larger  numbers,  for  there  were  689  students 
in  the  normal  schools  in  1930,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  1920. 

Early  in  November,  1931,  the  Ministry’  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Guatemala  sent  a  notice  to  all  heads  of  families,  explaining  at  some 
length  the  purposes  of  Parent-Teachers  Associations  and  urging 
cooperation  with  the  work  of  the  ministry.  There  are  two  important 
functions  which  the  ministry"  feels  the  Parent-Teachers  Assoidations 
should  perform,  one  of  serving  as  a  consultative  body,  the  other  of 
collaborating  with  the  school  authorities  in  carrying  out  approved 
educational  methods.  The  ministry  is  also  encouraging  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  teachers  into  groups  for  the  study  of  educational  problems. 

A  similar  interest  was  displayed  in  the  neighboring  Republic  of  El 
Salvador,  where  a  National  Parents  Association  was  created  by 
decree  of  the  President  issued  on  November  4,  1931.  The  association 
was  founded  especially  to  complement  kindergartens  and  primary 
education  throughout  the  country  by  considering  the  particular  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  children,  the  teachers,  and  the  school.  There  will  be  a 
central  council  located  in  San  Salvador,  departmental  and  district 
councils  for  the  larger  political  divisions,  and  one  or  more  local  councils 
in  towns  that  are  not  district  capitals.  Each  council  will  be  autono¬ 
mous  in  dealing  with  the  problems  peculiar  to  its  own  territory',  but 
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all  will  bo  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  council  in  matters  of 
general  policy  and  finance.  The  decree  jirovides  that  the  chief 
e.xecutive  officers  shall  jireferahly  he  women,  since  the  school  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  the  lengthened  shadow  of  the  home.  For  the  welfare 
of  school  children,  the  councils  are  urged  to  provide  suitable  recreation 
on  holidays,  promote  sports,  provide  school  meals,  keep  track  of  health 
conditions,  arrange  for  proper  medical  care  when  the  parents  are 
unable  to  furnish  it,  and  encourage  special  training  for  gifted  students. 
Full  cooperation  is  to  he  given  the  teacher,  personally  and  profession¬ 
ally,  and  any  attempt  to  inject  politics  into  school  administration 
vigorously  combated.  School  buildings  are  to  he  inspected  to  insure 
their  being  kept  in  sanitaiy-  condition,  profiteering  in  school  supplies 
is  to  he  prevented,  and  educational  and  patriotic  school  celebrations 
are  to  he  encouraged. 

In  Peru  the  interest  of  the  Council  of  Government  in  educational 
matters  is  manifest  in  the  decree  issued  on  October  3,  1931,  designed 
to  give  stability  to  the  teaching  profession  by  the  creation  of  coun¬ 
cils  of  investigation.  The  councils  are  consultative  bodies  whose  pri- 
mar\'  function  is  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  teacher,  especially 
until  after  the  legislature  shall  have  finished  its  revision  of  the  Organic 
Law  of  Public  Instruction.  There  are  to  be  one  central  council  and 
several  provincial  councils,  on  which  will  be  represented  educational 
authorities,  teachers,  and  parents.  To  the  councils  will  be  referred 
by  the  proper  authorities  all  cases  ilealing  with  the  transference  of 
teachers  from  one  school  to  another  as  a  disciplinary  measure,  their 
suspension,  or  their  dismissal. 

The  desire  to  further  education  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
governments  of  the  respective  American  republics.  In  Haiti,  for 
example,  there  was  formed  in  November  an  oi^anization  called  “The 
League  for  Instructing  Illiterate  Laborers.”  Members  of  the  league 
will  give  free  courses  of  40  lessons,  the  classes  to  be  held  three  evenings 
a  week,  to  all  laborers  who  wish  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  The 
courses  will  be  given  not  only  in  Port-au-Prince,  but  in  any  other  city 
or  town  where  there  may  be  a  demand  for  them,  and  the  league  will 
not  disband  until  its  aims  have  been  fulfilled. 

Another  evidence  of  interest  in  special  fields  of  education  was  the 
opening  in  Mexico  City  on  November  13,  1931,  of  the  School  for 
Specialists  in  Cooperative  Organization,  founded  hy  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  political  parties.  The  course  of  study,  an  intensive  one  of  six 
terms  of  two  months  each,  was  designed  to  train  those  wishing  to 
become  organizers,  technical  advisers,  or  directors  of  national  coop¬ 
erative  societies.  The  fact  that  the  school  opened  with  an  enrollment 
of  98  students  shows  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  public  mind. 
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Student  organizations  are  increasingly  inlluential  bodies,  especially 
in  Latin  American  nations.  It  is  therefore  quite  natural  that  the 
National  Student  Federation  of  Mexico  should  be  the  recipient  of 
many  requests  for  information  from  university  students  in  Central 
and  South  American  countries  who  wish  to  continue  their  education 
in  the  northern  republic.  The  foreign  students  were  particularly  desir¬ 
ous  of  learning  what  recognition  the  Me.xican  universities  would  give 
to  degrees  granted  by  institutions  in  other  countries.  The  federation 
has  submitted  the  question  to  the  University  Council,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  course  hitherto  followed  will  not  be  changed,  that 
is,  credit  will  be  given  for  work  recognized  in  the  student’s  native 
countr>",  but  in  addition  the  Mexican  requirement  in  national  history 
and  geography  must  be  fulfilled. 

A  Pan  American  Student  Conference,  to  which  students  from  all 
the  American  nations  have  been  invited,  has  been  planned  for  April 
11  to  14,  1932,  at  the  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  The 
conference  will  close  on  Pan  American  Day,  with  exercises  inter- 
American  in  character. 

On  August  13,  1931,  Provisional  President  Uriburu  issued  a  decree 
establishing  the  Argentine  Academy  of  Letters,  to  be  composed  of 
20  members.  The  new  organization  has  four  functions:  To  unify 
and  direct  studies  of  the  national  language  and  literature;  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  literary  prizes  granted  in  the  Republic;  to  stimulate 
the  national  theater  to  be  an  important  factor  in  popular  education 
and  culture;  and  to  guard  the  correctness  and  purity  of  the  language. 
The  charter  members  of  the  academy,  named  in  the  same  decree, 
are  Octavio  R.  Amadeo,  Enrique  Banchs,  Arturo  Capdevila,  Joaquin 
Castellanos,  Atilio  Ciapjiori,  Leopoldo  Diaz,  J.  Alfredo  Ferreyra, 
Mgr.  Gustavo  Franceschi,  Manuel  Galvez,  Alberto  Gerchunoff, 
Leopoldo  Herrera,  Carlos  Ibarguren,  Enrique  Larreta,  Leopoldo 
Lugones,  Arturo  Maras.so,  Calixto  Oyuela,  Clemente  Ricci,  Ricardo 
Rojas,  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  and  Juan  B.  Teran. 

A  later  decree  of  October  28  approved  the  statutes  and  by-laws  of 
the  academy.  These  provide  that  the  members,  who  shall  hold  office 
for  life,  must  be  Argentine  citizens  distinguished  for  their  contribution 
to  literature  or  their  studies  in  language,  and  that  the  body  shall  be 
self-perpetuating.  At  least  16  of  the  members  must  be  residents  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Corresponding  members  may  be  elected  by  the 
academy;  for  them  Argentine  citizenship  and  residence  in  the  capital 
are  not  prerequisite.  The  officers  of  the  academy  are  the  president, 
who  is  the  official  representative  of  the  organization,  and  the  secretary 
general.  The  regular  term  of  office  is  three  years,  but  the  first  officers 
will  hold  office  onh'  until  the  first  meeting  in  1933.  On  November  3 
the  academy  met  for  the  first  time  after  the  approval  of  statutes 
and  elected  Senor  Oyuela  president  and  Sehor  Marasso  secretary. 
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The  First  Conference  of  Caribbean  Countries  is  being  planned  for 
March  20  to  27,  1932.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  and  attended  by  leadei’s  in  intellectual  circles  of  the  nations 
bordering  on  the  Caribbean.  The  conference  will  be  entirely  unofficial 
in  character;  this  fact,  while  it  will  not  give  the  weight  of  govern¬ 
mental  sanction  to  any  of  the  proceedings,  will  make  for  greater 
frankness  in  discussion  and  free  interchange  of  ideas.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  more  than  12  nations  are  expected  to  be  present,  including 
such  writers  and  thinkers  as  Horacio  Blanco  Fombona,  Venezuela, 
Joaquin  Garcia  Monge,  Costa  Rica,  one  of  the  initiators  of  the 
conference,  Emilio  Roig  de  I.ieuchsen,  Cuba,  and  John  Dewey  and 
Waldo  Frank,  the  United  States.  The  main  purpose  of  the  conference 
is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  more  perfect  rapprochement  between  the 
thinking  population  of  the  participating  nations,  to  establish  a  “free 
tribune  for  frank  expression  of  these  feelings  which  must  be  brought 
to  light  in  order  to  attain  a  tnie  understanding  of  the  ideals  of  the 
New  World.” 

In  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires  will  be  the  seat  of  at  least  two  inter¬ 
national  gatherings  during  1932,  in  addition  to  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law.  (See  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  January’,  1932.)  From  July  4  to  11  the 
first  South  American  Congress  of  Electrical  Engineers  plans  to  meet 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  specialists  in  the  field  of  applied 
electricity.  The  Ai^entine  engineer  and  scientist,  Senor  Nicolas 
Moreno,  is  to  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  congress,  which  will  be 
divided  into  15  sections.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  include 
electricity  and  magnetism;  the  generation  and  distribution  of  elec¬ 
trical  energy;  electricity  in  industry;  light;  heat;  electrochemistry" 
and  commercial,  agricultural,  domestic,  and  medical  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  Although  the  congress  is  definitely  continental  in  character, 
it  is  hoped  to  have  the  collaboration  of  foreign  specialists.  During 
the  congress,  an  exhibition  of  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus 
will  be  held. 

The  Sixth  International  Cold  Storage  Congress  will  open  its  sessions 
on  August  27,  1932,  and  hold  meetings  in  Buenos  Aires  for  a  week. 
From  September  5  to  10,  visits  have  been  planned  to  the  cold  storage 
plants  in  the  capital.  La  Plata,  and  Rosario,  as  well  as  to  the  most 
important  estancias  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  On  September 
17,  1931,  the  President  of  Argentina  issued  a  decree  ratifying  the 
Paris  Convention  of  1920  by  which  the  International  Cold  Storage 
Institute  was  created. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Child  welfare  inf«titutions  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. — Few 
cities  on  the  American  Continent  have  shown  in  recent  years  greater 
interest  in  the  prevention  of  disease  and  alleviation  of  suffering 
among  children  than  have  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo.  Inter¬ 
estingly  enough,  the  results  which  they  have  obtained  are  not  the 
work  of  any  one  institution  or  group  but  rather  of  many  institutions 
and  groups  working  in  complete  accord  and  cooperation  with  the 
government  of  each  countrj^,  private  initiative  serving  fields  which 
public  action  failed  to  cover. 

One  of  the  French  delegates  in  attendance  at  the  International 
Medical  Congress  recently  held  in  Montevideo  as  a  part  of  the  cele¬ 
brations  commemorating  the  centenary  of  the  oath  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  described  these  activities  in  an  account  published  in  the  July 
and  October,  1931,  editions  of  the  Boletin  del  Instituto  Internacional 
Americano  de  Proteccion  a  la  Injancia. 

The  child  welfare  institutions  in  Buenos  Aires,  he  states,  include 
hospitals,  preventoriums,  seaside  colonies,  a  foundling  home,  news¬ 
boys’  home,  orphanages,  nurse  inspection  service,  school  inspection 
service,  and  clinics.  One  of  the  oustanding  child  welfare  activities  in 
both  cities  is  the  treatment  and  prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis.  In 
Buenos  Aires  this  campaign  centers  around  the  Tornu  Hospital. 
While  the  hospital  receives  both  adults  and  children,  some  of  its 
most  important  work  is  done  among  the  children.  Aside  from  its 
regular  function  of  providing  hospitalization  for  patients  suffering 
from  tuberculosis,  the  institution  does  much  effective  work  through 
its  medical  inspectors,  visiting  nurses,  and  dispensaries.  As  many 
as  2,500  persons  have  been  treated  during  one  year  in  the  hospital 
dispensaries  alone  and  many  more  in  the  other  nine  maintained  in 
different  sections  of  the  city. 

The  children’s  service  is  carried  on  chiefly  through  the  maternity 
ward  and  the  home  placement  department  of  the  hospital,  the  Roca 
Preventorium,  and  the  Necochea  seaside  colony.  In  order  to  avoid 
contagion,  children  of  parents  suffering  from  tuberculosis  are  isolated 
from  their  mother  at  birth  and  placed  in  carefully  selected  private 
homes,  where  they  remain  two  years.  They  are  then  sent  to  the 
Roca  Preventorium  where  they  are  given  a  home  and  education  until 
they  are  12  years  old. 

The  Necochea  seaside  colony,  established  in  1928,  provides  a  place 
where  groups  of  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  12,  selected  by 
the  different  dispensaries,  may  spend  a  short  time  in  healthful  sur¬ 
roundings. 
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Hospitals  in  Buenos  Aires  havin<;  special  wards  and  services  for 
children  include  institutions  such  as  the  Kawson,  Kamos  Mejia, 
Clinical,  Femandez,  Teodoro  Alvarez,  Cancer,  Alvear,  Mufiiz,  and 
French  Hospitals.  The  Clinical  Hospital,  which  is  supported  hy  the 
Government  and  is  a  part  of  the  Medical  School,  has  a  nurserv’  of  24 
beds.  The  children’s  ward  in  the  Teodoro  Alvarez  Hospital  has  45 
beds,  a  number  which,  however,  will  probably  soon  be  increased. 
The  majority  of  the  cases  of  contagious  diseases  are  treated  in  the 
Muniz 'Hospital,  which  receives  patients  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 

Undoubtedly  the  institution  affording  hospitalization  for  the 
greatest  number  of  children  is  the  f’hildren’s  Hospital.  It  is  staffed 
bv’  more  than  100  physicians  and  has  accommodations  for  700 
patients.  Its  multiple  services  include  general  and  special  medical 
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treatment,  sui^erx’,  and  polyclinics.  An  especially  interesting  sec¬ 
tion  is  the  ward  for  contagious  diseases,  where  each  child  is  isolated 
from  the  others  in  a  small  glass-walled  compartment.  Special 
features  are  the  school  for  nurses,  a  primarv’  school  for  children 
suffering  from  chronic  diseases,  and  a  fine  librarx'.  In  its  public 
clinics  hundreds  of  children  are  treated  daily  by  diathermy,  massage, 
electrotherapy,  X  rays,  and  ultra-violet  rays. 

The  French  Hospital,  whose  foundation  dates  back  a  centurx',  is 
one  of  a  group  of  public  welfare  activities  being  carried  on  by  the 
French  colony  in  Argentina.  The  same  group  also  maintains  an 
orphanage  for  boys. 

Other  important  institutions  in  the  city  are  the  Foundling  and  the 
Newsboys’  Homes.  The  former  occupies  a  large  building  erected 
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about  20  years  a"o.  Through  its  offices  about  1,300  children  are 
placed  in  private  homes  each  year.  While  in  the  institution  the 
children  receive  expert  care — medical,  orthopedic,  and  surgical 
treatment  are  provided  in  the  home  for  them,  while  a  public  clinic 
is  maintained  for  others. 

The  Newsboys’  Home  renders  a  valuable  service  to  the  homeless 
waif  who  sells  papers  and  lottery  tickets  on  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Founded  a  little  over  three  years  a"o,  this  institution  is  doin^  an 
extremely  important  work;  throuy:h  its  efforts  the  boys  are  clothed, 
fed,  educated,  and  "iven  medical  and  dental  care.  Boys  who  woidd 
not  otherwise  think  of  froin<r  to  school  now  attend  classes  in  readin<r, 
writing,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  English,  and  typewriting. 
The  home  also  maintains  a  circidating  library  which  has  more  than 
200  young  patrons.  In  its  dining  hall  over  1,100  meals  are  served 
monthly.  The  meals  are  not  free;  each  boy  pays  a  nominal  sum  for 
what  he  receives.  Only  the  most  wholesome  food  is  served;  the 
menu  usually  includes  soup,  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  meat,  a 
side  dish,  rolls  and  milk. 

Another  important  group  of  activities  is  that  centering  around  the 
child  welfare  institutes.  Under  the  control  of  headquarters  situated 
in  the  down-town  section  of  the  city,  there  are  23  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  as  their  purpose  the  instruction  of  the  mother  in 
the  jiroper  care  and  diet  of  her  child.  Each  institute  has  a  com¬ 
petent  staff  under  the  direction  of  a  peiliatrician.  In  connection 
with  the  institutes  there  are  also  18  dispensaries  for  young  children 
and  five  infirmaries  where  the  children  may  receive  hospitalization 
if  the  case  demands.  All  the  dispensaries  have  diet  kitchens  which 
provide  the  children  attending  them  proper  nourishment. 

The  school  medical  inspection  service  of  Buenos  Aires  serves  as  a 
model  for  all  others  throughout  the  Republic.  Its  physicians  are 
constantly  visiting  the  schools,  passing  upon  the  condition  of  the 
buildings,  examining  the  pupils  to  avoid  the  spread  of  communicahle 
diseases  and  determine  abnormalities,  and  holding  clinics  at  stated 
times  for  the  treatment  of  the  teeth,  and  eye,  ear,  throat,  and  skin 
diseases. 

In  Montevideo,  child  welfare  activities  have  taken  channels  similar 
to  those  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  apparent  differences  being  largely  ones 
of  detail.  There,  as  in  the  Argentine  capital,  a  vigorous  campaign 
is  being  waged  against  tuberculosis.  It  is  being  carried  on  largely 
through  the  vaccination  service,  the  dispensaries,  the  child  placement 
service,  the  Fermi'n  Ferreira  and  Gallinal  Hebert  Hospitals,  the 
preventorium,  and  the  Children’s  Home. 

In  1925  a  laboratory'  was  established  in  Montevideo  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  preparation  of  antituberculosis 
serum,  and  since  then  the  work  of  vaccination  has  been  carried  on 
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with  very  promising!:  results.  At  present  there  are  nine  antituber¬ 
culosis  dispensaries  located  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Each  dis¬ 
pensary  is  provided  with  X  rays  and  a  laboratorj^  although  the  more 
involved  laboratory  work  is  done  in  the  central  dispensary. 

Children  who  have  rickets,  are  anaemic,  or  show  a  disposition  for 
the  disease,  receive  treatment  in  a  vacation  colony  or  preventorium; 
in  some  cases  the  child  is  placed  in  a  family  living  in  the  countr\"  or 
at  the  seaside,  as  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  case  may  advise. 

The  Gallinal  Hebert  Seaside  Hospital,  which,  located  at  Carrasco 
not  far  from  Montevideo,  is  easily  accessible  to  the  parents  of  the  small 
patients,  has  two  sections,  one  for  surgical  tuberculosis  cases,  the 
other  for  prophylactic  treatment. 

As  in  Buenos  Aires  the  children  horn  to  parents  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  are  removed  at  birth  and  taken  to  the  C’hildren’s  Home. 
This  institution  also  receives  other  children  under  5  years  of  age  who 
come  from  homes  where  there  is  a  case  of  tuberculosis  or  who  are 
themselves  predisposed  to  the  disease. 

The  League  Against  Tuberculosis  also  maintains  a  preventorium 
with  beds  for  110  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12  years.  Chil¬ 
dren  taken  to  this  institution  usually  remain  three  months,  hut  may 
stay  longer  at  the  advice  of  a  physician.  A  primary  school  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  connection  with  it,  so  that  no  child  is  retarded  in  his  studies 
by  the  necessity  of  receiving  treatment  there.  The  preventorium 
likewise  has  a  public  dispensary  in  which  from  15  to  30  children  are 
treated  each  day;  it  also  maintains  a  canteen  where  the  wives  of  men 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  may  secure  bread,  meat,  and  milk  free  of 
charge  each  day. 

The  Fermin  Ferreira  Hospital  cares  for  advanced  tuberculosis 
cases,  treating  sufferers  from  all  Departments  of  the  Republic.  It 
has  accommodations  for  500  patients  but  often  nearly  900  have  been 
under  treatment  at  one  time.  The  hospital  offers  a  special  course  for 
physicians  and  medical  students,  and  while  its  own  work  is  concerned 
with  the  treatment  of  adults,  it  does  much  in  this  way  to  diffuse  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  and  indirectly  to  assist  in  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  the  disease  among  children. 

Other  child  welfare  institutions  are  the  Dr.  Pedro  Visca  Hospital, 
the  Foundling  Home,  the  Damaso  Larrahaga  Children’s  Home,  dis¬ 
pensaries  and  milk  stations,  school  lunch  rooms,  the  seaside  colony, 
open-air  schools,  and  the  home  visiting  service. 

The  Dr.  Pedro  Visca  Hospital,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Welfare,  provides  hospitalization  for  about  250  children 
and  does  much  excellent  work  through  its  public  clinics.  The  various 
departments  of  the  hospital  include  an  isolation  ward  with  individual 
rooms,  a  dental  laboratory,  two  operating  rooms,  a  solarium,  a  phar¬ 
macy  where  medicine  is  distributed  free,  a  gymnasium,  and  lab¬ 
oratories  for  heat  and  light  treatment. 
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Tl»e  Foundling  Home,  also  maintained  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Public  Welfare,  is  located  in  the  downtown  section  of  the  city. 
Besides  acting  as  a  receiving  home  where  abandoned  children  can  be 
cared  for,  the  home  renders  a  particularly  valuable  service  through 
its  day  nursery,  employment  bureau  for  unmarried  mothers,  and 
school  of  nursing. 

Connected  with  the  Foundling  Home  there  are  nine  dispensaries 
where  medical  treatment  and  food  are  given  free.  These,  located  in 
various  sections  of  the  city,  care  for  an  average  of  7,000  children  each 
year.  Prenatal  clinics  and  a  mother’s  canteen  are  also  features  of 
these  institutions. 


A  TYPICAL  CLASS  IN  ONE  OF  MONTEVIDEO’S  OPEN-AIR  SCHOOLS 

The  Damaso  Larranaga  Children’s  Home  has  now  more  than  5,000 
children  under  its  care.  Three  hundred  of  this  number  are  housed 
in  the  home  and  the  remainder  have  been  placed  with  families. 
Children  enter  the  home  at  the  age  of  3  and  may  remain  until  they 
are  21.  While  there  they  receive  an  education  and  are  given  instruc¬ 
tion  in  some  trade  which  will  make  them  self-supporting  when  they 
leave  the  home. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Uruguayan  Child  Welfare  Association 
a  number  of  the  underdeveloped  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  are  being  provided  several  wholesome  meals  each  day;  one  meal 
is  served  before  school  and  the  other  after  school.  This  organization 
also  maintains  a  nutrition  clinic  where  mothers  receive  instruction 
in  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  inexpensive  nourishing  food  for 
the  preschool  child. 
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In  order  to  provide  for  those  ehildren  whose  health  does  not  show 
sTifhcient  improvement  as  a  residt  of  the  meals  served  in  the  school 
lunch  rooms,  the  Child  Welfare  Association  has  opened  a  seaside 
colony.  An  old  summer  residence  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  beach  at 
Pocitos  was  secured  and  remodeled  for  the  purpose,  and  the  services 
of  a  competent  staff,  including  a  physician,  piimary  teacher,  and 
physical  instructor,  were  engajied.  Durin"  1929,  the  first  season  the 
colony  was  maintained,  500  children  had  an  opportunity  to  spend 
several  weeks  at  the  shore.  Children  attendiiifr  the  colony  assemble 
each  morning  at  the  school  lunch  room  and  ride  to  Pocitos  by  street 
car.  Their  program  for  the  day  includes  breakfast,  medical  examina¬ 
tions,  classes,  jrymnastic  exercises,  bathin^r,  jiames,  hmch,  a  rest 
period,  story-tellinjr  hour,  nature  study,  and  hikes.  Before  they  start 
back  to  their  homes  they  are  served  a  dinner. 

Much  imi)ortant  welfare  work  is  also  done  by  the  Urujruayan  Child 
Welfare  Association  in  its  home  visitin"  and  other  special  services 
carried  on  throu"h  the  various  commissions  maintained  by  the  oi’fran- 
ization.  During:  the  year  1929,  the  Commission  on  Leg:islation  legal¬ 
ized  1,545  marriagres,  the  Infants  Commission  distributed  749  cribs 
and  17,2()()  articles  of  clothing:,  and  the  Pre-Xatal  Commission  g:ave 
material  assistance  to  493  mothers. 

The  open-air  schools  provide  an  oi)portunity  for  subnormal  children 
to  secure  all  the  benefits  of  a  primar>'  education  while  undergroing: 
treatment  for  their  physical  defects.  These  schools,  which  are  a 
part  of  the  feg:\dar  municipal  educational  system,  are  located  in 
spacious  g:rounds  and  hold  all  their  classes  in  the  open  air  except  when 
prevented  by  inclement  weather.  The  children  remain  at  the  school 
all  day;  there  they  receive  two  nourishing:  meals,  are  griven  time  for 
supervised  rest  and  recreation,  and  follow  a  prog;ram  of  study  which 
has  been  modified  to  include  elements  conducive  to  the  development 
of  their  weak  bodies. 

Public  health  le(}lKlation. — January  26,  1932,  marked  the  close  of 
the  first  six  months  of  health  administration  in  Chile  under  the  new 
Sanitary  Code  which  was  published  on  May  28,  1931,  and  formally 
put  into  effect  60  days  later.  While  the  new  code  abrogates  the  code 
of  October  13,  1925,  and  other  e.xisting  legislation  on  the  subjects 
which  it  covers,  it  does  not  discard  earlier  procedures  which  had 
proved  successful.  Many  of  the  former  provisions  are  retained  and 
the  remainder  merely  modified  or  modernized  to  conform  to  present 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  Republic. 

Responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  code  and  the  organization 
and  regulation  of  the  National  Public  Health  Service  is  entrusted  to 
the  Director  General  of  Public  Health.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  formu 
late,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  the  general  policies  to 
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he  followed  in  the  enaetinent  of  municipal  health  regulations;  to  super¬ 
vise  the  revision  of  the  national  pharniaeopana  every  five  years;  to 
take  charge  of  the  inspection  of  dwellings,  institutions,  and  other 
places  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law;  to  collect  and 
coini)ile  public  health  information;  and  to  authorize  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  private  medical  and  welfare  services  such  as  polyclinics, 
hos])itals,  asylums,  and  other  related  institutions,  and  pharmacies 
and  laboratories  for  the  prejiaration  of  pharmaceutical  or  biological 
products.  The  Director  General  of  Health  has  absolute  powers  in 
all  matters  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Each  Province  of  the  Republic  constitutes  a  sanitar>’  unit  and  has 
its  own  sanitary  director  who  is  assisted  by  a  public  health  physician. 
In  this  way  it  is  hojied  to  coordinate  jmhlic  health  programs  through¬ 
out  the  country,  maintain  greater  vigilance  over  health  conditions, 
and  make  it  more  easily  possible  for  the  national  health  service  to 
meet  the  needs  of  different  sections  of  the  Republic.  The  provincial 
sanitary  director  is  recognized  as  the  principal  representative  of  the 
National  Public  Health  Service  within  the  Province.  His  duties  con¬ 
sist  in  the  supervision  and  direction  of  piddic  health  activities,  the 
enforcement  of  sanitarA"  taws  and  regulations,  the  drafting  of  plans 
for  sanitarA’  campaigns  and  organization  of  health  services,  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  demograjihic  research,  and  the  jiroposal  of  sanitary  legislation 
for  districts  Avhich  for  any  reason  may  recpiire  special  laws. 

The  issuance  and  enforcement  of  regulaticns  on  local  public  matters 
which  have  no  particidar  relation  to  the  health  of  other  sections  of 
the  Republic,  such  as  the  sanitary  inspection  of  dwellings,  buildings, 
markets,  bakeries,  hotels,  and  lunch  rooms;  the  collection  and  disposal 
of  waste;  the  maintenance  of  fumigation  services;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  public  parks  and  playgrounds,  is  delegated  to  the  municipal 
Governments. 

According  to  the  code,  the  National  Public  Ffealth  Service  shall 
estaldish  centers  for  vaccination,  child  welfare,  and  prenuptial  exami¬ 
nation  services.  These  will  preferably  function  as  a  part  of  the  general 
hospital  services.  In  those  cities  where  a  need  for  economy  or  for 
the  simplification  of  the  work  makes  it  necessarA’,  hoAvever,  they  may 
he  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  public  or  private  institutions  engaged 
in  similar  activities. 

Special  measures  assure  the  protection  of  the  mother  and  child. 
Free  medical  attention  will  be  afforded  for  expectant  mothers  and 
for  children  of  the  indigenous  popidation  in  the  GoA’ernment  public 
welfare  institutions;  all  children  of  school  age  will  receiA'e  the  benefits 
of  preventive  medicine.  I^rivate  schools  also  are  required  to  retain 
the  serA'ices  of  a  physician  should  they  not  already  he  doing  so.  In 
the  larger  cities  school  children  will  he  given  free  dental  treatment. 
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The  reporting  of  cases  of  coininunioable  diseases,  the  isolation  of 
persons  suffering  from  such  a  disease,  the  maintenance  of  fumigation 
services,  hospital  inspection,  and  the  observation  of  persons  exposed 
to  contagious  diseases  are  obligatory.  The  code  also  specifies  special 
measures  to  be  taken  in  case  of  epidemics.  Children  must  be  vacci¬ 
nated  against  smallpox  before  they  are  a  year  old.  The  diffusion 
of  health  education  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  National  Public  Health 
Service.  Actual  contacts  with  the  public  will  be  made  largely  through 
the  public  health  nurses,  who  will  instruct  the  people  in  the  niles  of 
good  health  and  show  them  how  to  benefit  from  the  medical  services 
placed  at  their  disposal.  Dispensaries  for  the  free  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases  will  be  established  in  all  the  larger  cities,  and  all 
hospitals  will  be  required  to  set  aside  a  certain  number  of  beds  for 
patients  suffering  from  such  diseases.  The  campaign  against  tubercu¬ 
losis  will  be  carried  on  through  an  organization  especially  created  by 
the  (lovernment  for  the  purjiose. 

International  sanitary  measures,  chiefly  those  for  the  prevention  of 
communicable  diseases  likely  to  be  carried  from  one  country  to 
another,  also  form  a  part  of  the  code.  Arrangements  are  made 
regarding  frontier  transit  and  the  cases  designated  in  which  extra¬ 
ordinary  vigilance  is  to  he  observed. 

The  final  section  of  the  law  includes  regulations  on  food  products, 
urban  and  rural  sanitation,  industrial  hygiene,  and  the  practice  of  the 
medical  and  other  related  professions. 

Special  regulations  on  the  production,  manufacture,  registration, 
storage,  sale,  or  importation  of  medicines  and  foods  will  be  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  preparation,  sale,  possession  for 
sale,  or  use  in  any  form  of  contaminated,  adulterated,  or  mislabeled 
medicines  and  food  products  is  prohibited.  In  localities  where  there 
is  no  adequate  provision  for  the  medical  examination  by  the  municipal 
health  authorities  of  persons  engaged  in  the  preparation  or  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food  products,  examinations  will  be  made  by  the  National 
Puhlic  Health  Service  once  every  three  months.  Employees  found 
to  be  suffering  from  any  communicable  disease  shall  immediately  be 
prohibited  from  working.  No  pharmaceutical  product  may  he  im¬ 
ported  or  prepared  in  the  Republic  without  the  authorization  of  the 
General  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  Persons  engaged  in  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  these  products  must  register  with  the  bureau.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Health,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  may  regulate  the  prices  of  pharmaceutical  products 
considered  indispensable  for  the  public  health  or  for  the  existence  of 
animal  or  plant  life.  The  importation,  manufacture,  distribution, 
consumption,  or  possession  of  opium  or  cocaine,  their  compounds  and 
derivatives,  and  other  narcotics  is  subject  to  special  regulation  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic. 
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Only  persons  holding;  a  degree  from  the  University  of  Chile  may 
practice  medicine,  sui^erA',  dentistry",  pharmacy,  veterinary  medicine, 
midwifery,  nursing,  or  any  other  related  professions.  No  one  will  be 
permitted  to  practice  as  both  physician  and  pharmacist.  The 
technical  direction  of  hospitals,  clinics,  asylums,  sanatoriums,  preven¬ 
toriums,  dispensaries,  and  similar  institutions,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  are  maintained  by  public  or  private  funds,  must  be  in  charge  of 
a  graduate  physician.  No  practicing  physician  may  own  stock  or 
share  in  the  profits  of  firms  preparing  or  selling  medicines  or  biological 
products  used  in  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  disease.  Those 
already  owning  such  securities,  however,  will  be  allowed  to  retain  them. 
Medicines  or  pharmaceutical  products,  medicinal  mineral  water, 
cosmetics,  dentifrices,  hair  dyes,  insecticides,  and  disinfectants  may  he 
marketed  only  by  authorized  firms.  Medicines  may  be  sold  only  in 
pharmacies  or  drug  stores.  All  firms  engaging  in  the  preparation  of 
medicines  or  pharmaceutical  products  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  registered  pharmacist.  The  preparation  of  biological  and  biochemi¬ 
cal  products,  serums,  or  vaccines  shall  be  in  charge  of  physicians. 
Dentists  may  not  perform  sui^ical  operations  outside  the  realm  of  their 
profession,  produce  general  anaesthesia,  or  give  prescriptions  for 
medicines  listed  as  dangerous  in  the  national  pharmacopoeia. 

Regulations  concerning  the  practice  of  pharmacy  have  also  recently 
been  promulgated  by  the  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil  in  a 
decree  of  September  8,  1931.  Under  this  regulation,  all  persons 
wishing  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  Republic  will  be  required  to  hold 
a  diploma  in  pharmaceutics  from  an  official  school  of  pharmacy  or  other 
recognized  educational  institution  issuing  such  degrees.  Degrees 
from  foreign  universities  will  be  recognized  on  the  same  basis.  Physi¬ 
cians  and  their  wives  are  forbidden  to  hold  stock  in  a  pharmacy 
within  the  district  where  the  doctors  practice  medicine  e.xcept  in  the 
case  of  women  legally  entitled  to  act  as  pharmacists  by  virtue  of  a 
pharmaceutical  degree.  Hospitals,  psychopathic  institutions,  cooper¬ 
ative  organizations,  sanatoriums,  factories,  business  firms,  and  institu¬ 
tions  supported  by  religious  and  lay  organizations  are  also  prohibited 
from  maintaining  public  pharmacies. 

Changes  in  the  administrative  public-health  service  of  El  Salvador 
and  Uruguay  have  been  effected  through  recent  legislation.  By 
virtue  of  an  E.xecutive  decree  issued  on  November  14,  1931,  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  Public  Health  of  El  Salvador  has 
been  made  a  bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  Uruguay, 
a  Board  of  Public  Health  has  been  created  to  take  chaise  of  the  work 
formerly  done  by  the  National  Council  of  Public  Welfare,  the  National 
Council  of  Hygiene  and  the  Institute  for  the  Prophylaxis  of  Syphilis. 
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The  Board  of  Public  Health  will  be  composed  of  seven  members,  who 
will  be  appointed  by  the  National  Administrative  Council. 

Regulations  for  various  public  officers  and  services  were  issued  by 
the  Governments  of  Chile  and  Costa  Rica.  In  the  latter  nation  and 
in  Venezuela  special  measures  were  also  taken  for  the  improvement 
of  health  in  general. 

A  regulation  on  the  maintenance  of  polyclinics  was  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  of  Chile  on  October  6,  1931.  As  a  result 
of  this  measure  no  polyclinic  may  function  without  the  authorization 
of  the  General  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  must  otherwise  conform 
to  the  proxisions  of  the  National  Sanitary  Code. 

Health  legislation  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government  included  a  law 
on  the  function  and  organization  of  the  service  of  public-health  physi¬ 
cians  and  an  E.xecutive  decree  on  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  which  was  entrusted  w’ith  the  exclusive  sale  of 
narcotics  by  a  law  of  September  29,  1930. 

The  Costa  Rican  Government  has  also  issued  a  decree  providing 
for  the  intensification  of  the  campaign  against  malaria  in  zones  of  the 
country  affected,  by  the  free  distribution  of  quinine  to  school  chil¬ 
dren,  teachers,  employees  of  the  customs  service  and  of  the  Bureau 
of  Hookworm  and  Malaria  Control,  and  patients  under  treatment 
in  the  local  public-health  clinics.  Property  owners  in  these  regions 
are  already  obliged  to  furnish  free  quinine  to  their  employees  m  accord¬ 
ance  w'ith  a  law  of  December  6,  1930.  Other  articles  of  the  decree 
authorize  the  sale  of  quinine  by  the  Government  to  property  owners 
and  public-welfare  organizations  at  cost  and  provide  for  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  illustrated  lectures  and  the  distribution  of  printed  matter 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  public  in  means  of  controlling  the 
disease. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  interest  of  the  children  in  the  observance 
of  the  elementary  rules  of  good  health  and  hygiene,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Venezuela  issued  a  resolution  on  October  2, 
1931,  providing  for  the  organization  of  health  brigades  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  Republic.  According  to  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
direction  of  the  new  societies  will  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
children;  those  having  the  highest  scholastic  standing  in  each  school 
will  automatically  become  the  officers  of  their  respective  group. 
Thus  the  children  will  learn  the  importance  of  health,  the  meaning  of 
different  symptoms  of  disease,  the  value  of  correct  diet  and  sleep,  the 
necessity  of  jihysical  examinations,  cleanliness  rules  for  the  home, 
the  proper  care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  throat,  and  measures  for 
preventing  malaria,  hookworm  disease,  dysentery,  skin  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  and  smallpox. 


NECROLOGY 


Ricardo  Rendon,  one  of  the  most  promisintr  artists  of  the  younger 
generation  of  Colombia,  died  suddenly  at  Bogota  on  October  28, 
1931.  Sehor  Rendon,  who  was  still  in  his  early  thirties,  had  won  an 
enviable  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad  as  an  artist  of  marked 
originality  and  a  caricaturist  of  rare  ability  and  penetration.  Decrees 
deploring  his  early  death  were  issued  by  the  national  government  and 
by  the  city  of  Bogota. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Herrarte,  Guatemala  has  lost  a 
physician  of  rare  endowments  and  a  statesman  of  renown.  In  the 
sphere  of  medicine.  Dr.  Toledo  Herrarte  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his 
student  days  in  Paris  by  becoming  a  leader  of  his  profession  in  his 
own  country  and  an  eminent  professor  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 
In  public  life,  too.  Dr.  Toledo  Herrarte  was  prominent;  especially 
notable  were  his  activities  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  where  the 
brilliant  physician  displayed  other  facets  of  his  many-sided  genius, 
and  as  delegate  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910. 

On  November  20,  1931,  Andres  Mata,  an  outstanding  man  of 
letters  and  diplomat  of  Venezuela,  died  in  Paris.  His  death  is  a 
great  loss  to  Venezuelan  literature,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
as  poet  and  journalist.  Even  before  his  first  book  of  collected  verse 
appeared  in  1896,  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer  among  all 
classes;  fellow  artists  appreciate  the  fineness  of  his  msthetic  tastes  and 
the  master^’  he  displayed  of  his  chosen  medium;  the  general  public 
enjoyed  the  note  of  deep  feeling  with  which  he  expressed  his  truly 
jioetic  soul.  The  founder  and  part  owner  of  the  daily  newspaper 
/s7  Unirersal  of  Caracas,  Senor  Mata  has  also  had  a  successful  journal¬ 
istic  career.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  noted  poet  was  councilor 
of  the  Venezuelan  legation  at  the  Vatican. 

Early  in  December  Justin  Elie,  of  Haiti,  internationally  famous 
pianist  and  composer,  died  in  New  York.  Monsieur  Elie  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Europe  and  early  won  for  himself  a  place  of  renown  as  a 
pianist  through  his  sympathetic  interpretation  and  mastery  of  tonal 
shading,  but  it  is  as  a  composer  that  he  will  undoubtedly  be  longest 
remembered.  Among  his  numerous  compositions  which  include  tone 
jioems,  songs,  ex({uisitely  harmonized  dances,  and  more  ambitious 
symphonic  selections,  one  pauses  to  recall  the  unforgettable  Chants 
(ie  la  Montafjne,  the  Babylon  suite  of  four  oriental  sketches;  the 
Kiskaya,  Suite  Aborigene,  based  on  Peruvian  folklore,  the  finished 
orchestral  work,  Cleopatra,  and  the  colorful  Dances  Tropicales  with 
their  rythmic  Haitian  and  Cuban  motifs. 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  16,  1932 


i^ubject 

AKfiKXlIXA 

OrpaniiinK  committee  of  Ninth  Pan  American  Sani¬ 
tary  Conference. 

Excerpt  from  reitort  on  general  conditions  prevailing  in 
-Argentina,  Nov.  1.5  to  2X.  1»31. 

-Vttitiideof  the  I’rovisional  (Sovernment  with  reference 
to  tlie  im|)ortation  of  iiedigreed  livestock. 

BRAZIL 

Inangiiration  of  a  stock  exchange  market  in  Porto 
.\legre.  lirazil. 

Keview  of  commerce  and  industries,  ((uarier  ended 
Sept. 31,  mi. 

C olTee  convention  to  lie  held  in  San  Paulo  to  study  new 
plans  for  the  coffee  defense  imlicy. 

CHILt: 

Koad  construction  and  |>aving  in  northern  Chile . 

COLOMBIA 

Decree  of  Dec.  1.  1931,  reorganizing  the  Ministry  of 
National  Education. 

Nos.  2  and  3  of  Anlioquin  InduMrial,  official  organ  of 
I.a  Indusiria  Nacional  Colomhiana. 

COSTA  RICA 

Keiiort  on  s>’no|isi$  of  laws  of  Costa  Kica . . . 

Ilanana  land  survey  amt  timlier  cruise  along  the 
Tusuhres  River. 

Copy  of  Cotto  Rica  Informalira,  No.  4,  vol.  1,  Novem- 
lier,  1931. 

MEXICO 

Kfsum#  of  insurance  stali.stics . 


Official  list  of  textlxMiks  to  lie  used  in  Mexican  primary 
schools  in  1932. 

irvovay 

Excerpt  from  reixirt  on  general  comiitions  iirex'ailing  In 
Uruguay  for  the  month  of  Oclotier. 

VEXEZfELA 

Island  of  La  Orchila _ _ _ _ _ 

Highways  of  Venezuela . 

lyeading  articles  of  imimrts  at  La  Ouaira  for  the  month 
of  October,  1931. 

.\rticles  of  ex|)ort  at  I-a  Ouaira  for  the  month  of  No- 
xemlier,  1931. 


Date  .\uthor 


1931 

Nov.  .5  I  Embassy,  Buenos  .\ires. 

Dec.  3  Do. 

Dec.  12  .\ .  M .  Warren,  consul  at  Buenos  .Xires. 


Nov.  4  .\.  Whidden  Magnitzky,  vice  con.sul  at 

Porto  .Alegre. 

Nov.  ,5  I  1.41  wrence  P.  Briggs, consular  Bahia. 

Nov.  25  .Arthur  O.  Parsloe,  vice  consul  at 
Santos. 


Dec.  24  Odin  O.  Diren,  vice  consul  at  .Anto¬ 
fagasta. 

Dec.  3  I-egalion.  Bogota. 

Dec.  7  CarlosC.  Hall,  viceconsul  at  .Metlellin. 


Dec.  4  David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at  .San  Jose. 
Dec.  19  Do. 

Dec.  23  Do. 


Dec.  19  Robert  Frazer,  consul  general,  at  Mex¬ 
ico  City. 

1932 

Jan.  6  Do. 

1931 

Nov.  23  I.^gation  at  Montevideo. 


Nov.  5  Ben  C.  Matthews,  X’ice  consul  at  La 
Ouaira. 

Nov.  2X  Alliert  H.  Cousins,  jr.,  vice  consul  at 
Caracas. 

Dec.  15  Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul  at  I.« 
Ouaira. 

Dec.  16  Do. 
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